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ABSTRACT 

Six papers address issues in the transition from 
school to work for mentally retarded and developmentally disabled 
young adults. The first presents a three-stage vocational transition 
model emphasizing functional curricula, integrated services, 
community-based instruction , involvement of parents and adult 
services representat i ves ,^ and a diversity of options for the client. 
The second paper presents findings from interviews with 300 parents 
of young adults with mental retardation. An overall unemployment rate 
of. 58% was revealed. The third paper discusses employment-or iented 
instructional guidelines and curriculum suggestions for students at 
elementary, intermediate, and secondary levels. A study of community 
integration of 300 young adults is presented in the fourth paper, ^ 
with results indicating that the individuals were generally satisfied 
with their present situation. Paper 5 describes a study of the 
employment status of 117 young adults with moderate, severe, or 
profound mental retardation. High unemployment --rates of nearly 88%" 
were found with only 14 persons holding real jobs in nonsheltered 
work environments. The final paper applies the supported work model 
to job placement of students in the public schools. (CL) 
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- . Abstract ■ ^' . " 

• iM'p.Ci3t, cf this paper is tc present -a threi-'j^tage vocational trr^nsition 
X. I tor hanaicapped youth who move into adulthood.-; The model is characterized 
ry t,:'.; need for secondary programs which ref 18(^:1 ..il'unctional curriculuin, Integrated 

r vu-fs, * ar:d community-based instruction. The;:: transition process should be - 
: r: i * i*-.tt5d veil before graduation, should inv olve parents and adult service repre- 
j^^^rt-.tives , and be formalized. Po:5tsecondari^ vocational alterr.ai:ives should 
T'c^flvct paid eiT'ployment" -outcomes and there should be a diversity of options 
■h-j^Al^ble for mildly moderately , and severely handicapped youLh. Finally, 
g^reater follow-up of handicapped students into adulthood by school systems is 
mandatory if we are to assess how effective our programs are in reducing the 
extraordinarily high unemployment rate of disabled persons in this country today 
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" From Sc'nool to V/ork: . A Vocational Transition 

.Model for Handicapped Students ' . 

I:. t school L'ysteniiT in this country today handicapped students are not 
guided :rito employnienL opportunities" appropriate for their abilities. Although 
there lire varied degrees of vocational training and education experiences made 
avail.'.: . • ^o many handicapped students, systematically planned transition to 
.position:'. In industry and business is not. usually avail.^ble. Similarly, communi- 
cation :>'twppn school personnel and adult service providers is typically limited. 
Hence thor.o. students in need of further intensive vocational training are not- 
specifically directed to the necessary services. . 

To 1: very significant extent this vacuum of systematic vocational transition 
probably accounts for the . continued high unemployment rate of handicapped ' _ 

individuals.- The S. Commission on Civil Rights in a recent study (1933) 
reports that between 50 and 75% of all disabled people are unemployed. An' 
excell-:r:t. follow-up study of handicapped students in Vermont (Hasazi, Preskill. 
Gordon & Collins, 1982) reflects similar figures of unemployment, as do the 
preliminary results of a follow-up study we are completing in Virginia (Wehman, 
Kregel,. Seyfarth, 193/J . In Colorado, another follow-up study indicates " that ; 
while over 60% of the recent special education graduates were working, there wao a 
high I'jvol of underemployment and very poor wages '(Mithaug & Horivuch, 1983) . 

This problem has. not escaped federal; attention • New -program initiatives are. 
underw.-iy vhrough Public Law 98-199, the " Education for Handicapped Childre ji 
araendnien^j. A major section of these amendments involves funds and support, for 
secondnrv education and transitional services. In a rationale for this section of 
the Ac^ j was noted: 

^he Subcommittee (on the Handicapped) recognizes the over- 
wholr.ing paucity of effective programming for these handicapped ; 
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youth, which eventually accounts for unnecessarily large numbers 
cf handicapped adults who become unemployed and therefore deper.dent 
cn Society. These youth historically have not been adequately 
rrepared for the changes and demands of life after high school • 
In adcition, few, if any, are able to access or' appropriately 
use traditional transitional services^ Few services have been 
designed to assist handicapped young people in their efforts 
to enter, the. labor force or attain their goals of becoming self- ^ 
sufficient adultis, and contributing members to our society." 
(Section 626, P. L. 98-199). 
Transition is a term which has been used in professional circles frequently 
(Brovn, Pumpian, Baumgart, VanDeventer, Ford, nsbet, Schroeder, & Gruc-nwald^ 
1981). The U. S. Dept. of Education, Office of Special Education rmd 
Rehaoilitative Services has made transition a major priority. The Assistant 
Secretary of this office, Madeleine . Will, and her- staff developed a conceptual- 
transition model (1984.) which is characterized by an emphasis cn quality, secondary 
pi'ograms, a description of generic- employTDe;nt services, time-limited employment 
services, and on-going, employment services, and finally an array of different ^ 
auuit employment alternatives. Specifically, each of these three employment 
services 'are viewed as a "bridge" from school-to-work. Generic services are those 
that c,re /already available to nonhandicapped people in the community i.e. 
personnel agencies, and would probably be used by mildly handicapped consumers. 
Time-limited services, on the other hand, are specialized rehabilitative or other 
adult services which are uniquely suited to help a disabled person gain 
employ: jnt. However, they come to an end at some, point ,once^ the individual is 
■successful." On-going employment services have traditionally not been available in 
most communities but would be aimed at hard-to-place disabled people. 
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Thn' :'':.]eral transition initiative has obviously spanned raany new training 
etTcrt.s ivti'i stiruulated i-enowed attention to this pressing problem. V/e have 
develcred n specific definition of transition for the purpose of this paper: 
"Vccational. transition is a carefully planned process, which iTiay be 
initiated • . ther by school personnel or adult service providers, to' 
tab.l ioh- and inplement a plan for either employment or additional 
■ vocational training of a handicapped ■ student who will graduate or . . 
leavt- .scl'iOol in three to five years j such a process must involve special 
ed.Uf.ators , vocational educators, parents and/or the student, an adult ; 
service system representative, ar.-d possibly an employer," 
The' k^y aspects of this definition are that a) members of multiple disci- 
pline^^ and service delivery systems must participate, b) parental involvement 
is essential, c) vocational transition planning must occur v/ell before 21 years of 
age, d) the- process must be planned and systematic, and e) the vocational service' 
provided m\ist be of a quality nature, . Transitioning a severely handicapped 2C 
'•'-ear old ^^tudent who is . learn^^ng letters'of the alphabet, days of the week, 
coIoriri/V'---'^ other Tninimally functional skills into a different setting (such as 
an adij.lt activity center) with the same training objectives accomplished little 
and dijt.-:^r'ts the purpose of the transition initiative. 

l*. : the purpose of ' this paper to present a th ee-s tage vocational transi- 
tion mcd^: '. that encompasses, the important components of facilitating the movement 
oi han il^.-'ii'ped youth from school to the workplace- Following this model, we will 
descrLb-? -ritical aspects ^of appropriate secondary programs which affect meaning- 
ful tr:.:\:M :.ion and. review selected employment outcomes that need to be available' 
irr .the «.'^^:•:r:;unity after. . school • f inally we present transition evaluation" data on a 
group o:V :r.''ntally" retarded young adults who are or have been competitively 
employ*..':: , These dat|i are .reviewed in the content of the conceptual moatl 
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.* -'^ ^'-^ within this paper. This model applies to all- handicapped students* 

A Model for Vocational Transition of Handicap'ped Youth 
:• 'ic-i 11 tating transition from school to the workplace is not a one step 
: ••...i-.. It requires movement through three stages of '•. hool i nntrnr-tlnn . 
V :.-;r:r. in-rT I'cr the transition process and placement into meaningful employ me'nt * 
with the increased federal emphasis on transition, it is. essential that service 
providers and agencies do not exclusively focus on the transition process while • 
igri-'rlng the quality of the foundation services offered by public schools and the 
raritt' of vocational alternatives offered by community agencies. Previous efforts 
at ir";teragency agreements which purported to ameliorate transition problems 
ac t';all:y_jr£s'ul^ed, ..in all too njajiy cases, in ""movement of a student from one 
inadequate school program to another inadequate adult., program. 

Figure^: presents a model which we feel overcomes the shortcomings of earlier 
attempts . at tra^isition and builds upon successful efforts which have previously 

occurred.. Ac5 illustrated in the figure an appropriate special education program " 

\ ■' '' ■ • 

is characterized by • functional curriculum (Wehman, Bates, & Renzaglia, 1985) in a 

school setting which^ reflects integration with nonhandicapped peers' (Certo," 

Harir.g, & York, 1983) and which provides for a community-based . instructional model 

of r:chool services (Wehman & Hill ,■ 1 982 ) . These secondary program characteristics 

HV'^ fundamental to vocational " transition • The actual transition process includes 

a formal individualized transition plan which is highlighted by significant 

par.^r.tal input and cooperation from key agencies such as. rehabilitation. Finally, 

nei tr.--r the school program, or planningNprocess is sufficient without a range of 

v^iT^i'vi work or employment outcomes availaG)le to students after graduation. 

Insert Figure 1^ About Here 
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Public School; The Foundation of Effective Transition 
Frei.'iring students to be independent in their living "skills and emxDloyable in 
the marketplace should be the major goals for the educational systam. Without 
oar.eful planning and preparation Tor post-school placement, these goals are seldom 
achievvd by handicapped youth. However, over the past few years, critical program 
characl^-ri sties which contribute to effective programming have been identified 
I3a"e:i, r.enzaglia, & Wehraan, 1981). Theise characteristics provide the foundation 
t*r r* Mv^jningt'ul transition from school to the vorkplace; therefore, it is of little 
';alue i-..- iiscuss transition without crystallising several key prograinming compo- 
nents* /riticai characteristics of an appropriate secondary program include a) 
functional curriculum, b) integrated schools, and c) "community based service 
delivery. These critical components of secondary programming are presented in -■ 
Table l - 

Insert Table 1 About Here 

Functio:i:il Curriculum - 

Triiining' activities must bo -designed to prepare persons for vocational 
opportunities that are available in their community. To ensure this outcome, 
school p^-jrsonnel must continuously assess available community employment and 
analyz^; the specific skills required for successful job performance. As. a result 
of this -jctivity, the vocational curriculum for specific students can then be 
identifi-^^x , In designing Ainctional secondary programs, selection of vocational 
3kil]3 rr;.ir>t not be based qn^^^^^^£>^^tien?;e and should not be based on donation of 
equj[.m^M'r. to the school or on stereotypic views of what people believe handicapped 
youth ::hould do when they grow up. Instead, functional curriculum reflects skills : 
requir^':^in actual local employment situations. Usually, developmental curriculum: 
materi-il:: and guides will not' provide the most direct and efficient approach. 
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,,,r.al curriculum wilZ ensure that the' training content is. g.neralizatle to ■ 
p...t-.-.ial joba and will lacilltate eventual movement into- the labor force. 

. •■•.■n vo-itionai training Tor handicapped youth docs not b^gin until apiroxi- 
rr.:>. -'e-lo y^arc cf .ng-:.' Since many hundi<-i.pped youth learn very clowly, common 

sen3.: dictates that vocational experiences should begin early and continue through 
their school years. Early vocat_ional emphasis does not mean that we put five year, 
eld ohildrer. on job sites for training. It does mean that we select, appropriate . 
vocational objectives for training at each age level (Wehman, 1983). The 
cbj.Civos should reflect behaviors which are important to community functioning 
and e.,uloyment, be useful for the student, and be consistent with the expectations 
of sinllarly aged, nonhandi capped peers. It means that we begin early to instill 
in children and their parents the feasibility of employment and the importance of 
work for a normalized existence. 

Hence the functional approach to vocational training is- also longitudinal. 
Students begin developing skills early with increasing involvement as they beco.e . 
old.r. These longitudinal activities should result in' gains in vocational skills 
(e..., attending; competitive production rate; broadened range of jobs a student 
can rerform; production quality; etc.) and in job related skill areas e.g., 

r-,-^,endent mobility; appropriate selection .of clothing; ability to interact ^ 
socially with coworkers; etc.). As a result, students will graduate vith an 
increased chance of either already being employed or- in an excellent posi-on to 
becciie employed; 
Integrated School Services 

■ It is generally accoptec. that in order to prepare persons for life and work 
in integrated settings, it is necess^iry 'to provide these ■individuals Exposure ^o^^^ 
and. experience in dealing wi-th the demands' and expectations' c. these environments. 
Therefore, it is imperative that training occur in integrated settings. Emphasis 
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need." t.:. be placed on . training* which occurs as much as possible in integrated, ac 
opposed to exclusively handicapped, facilities. The effective vocational 
Uti iKi:!-; program also includes regular exposure to natural work -suL Lings • Matuial 
work r.o'.tings are defined as real job situ rtions ir. the community. Students 
should t.rain .and work in the community whenever possible. This is not only to 
expo.-e t.riora to the community and work expectations, but to expose future employers 
and ccvorkers to their potential as reliable employees. Fortunately, there is a 
lIcw bi:t. perceptible move toward integrated school environments in the country 
(Cert'., Maring, & York, 1983) and it appears that this form of service delivery 
will ce a truly vital aspect of meaningful transition into natural work 
envircnn.ents . 

Commur: ity-Based Instruction 

Students over the age of 12 will need to participate for progressively 
extended periods of time. Job training sites should be established in vocations 
where there is a potential market for employment. Staff must be provided to 
conduct job site training. Systematic instruction should be conducted at these 
community sites. Behaviors that should be targeted include acquisition of 
specific job skills, production rates, mobility and interpersonal skills. 

The -necessity for community-based instruction, is related to the two previous- 
ly raenlioned components of functional curriculum and integrated services. It 
shou]l be clear that the best curriculum in the most integrated school will still 
not enhance employment foc^ised transition without steady practice and experience 
in cor.munity work situations. Previous experie: jes indicate a principle i-eas6n 
for vccational failure on the part of signifies .tly handicapped people is thevr 
lack of exposure to natural job environments like hospitals, fast fodd 
restaurants, and offices- (Rudrud, Ziarnak, Bernstein, & Ferraro , . 1984) 

in sum, functional curriculum objectives prepare students to learn 
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appropriate skills, an integrated training environment enhai-^ces interpersonal 
skills with nonhandicapped workers and other peers, and . community training 
enlv.ir:.>;s each of these components by allowing students -an opportunity to practice 
in 'rvul situations. Educational^ programming which rcfl^^^rits these '■••nets will help 
slui-rMits prepare for the next phase in the model. 

Planning for Vocational Transition; The Process 

Ai3 has alriiady been observed, unless' specific and formalized p] ' ^uiing f or 
vo."j*:jnal transition occurs, students will not receive a quality postsecondary 
pr-\jr-im or enter the labor force. Therefore, even an excellent secondary program, 
wirh rTood adult service alternatives available cannot benefit handicapped youth 
without planning and coordination of services. Referral back to Figure 1, the 
thr-jr: 3trige transitional model described ear?.ier, indicates the necessity of 
riy-vlr:.-; a formal transition plan and delineating responsibilities of staff and - 
pel r ti oipating agencies. Consumer input from, parents and students and interagency 
coordination are essential. This process is briefly described below. 
Formal- Individualized Student Plans 

The focal point of the vocational transition .process is the development of a 
forni.'il, individualized transition plan for every handicapped student. Without a 
wri. tt'jn plan specifying the competencies to be acquired by^ the student and the 
tr-':tn.^ : Lion services to be received prior to and following graduation, the other 
major elements of the transition model will have little impact. The plan should, 
include annual goals and short term " obj ectives which reflect skills required to'-' 
fun on on the job, at home, and in the community. Transition services should 
a-:v; he specified, including referral to appropriate agencies, job placement, .and 
on -l:.'.^ job follow-up. ' ' ' • . .*/ 

Transition plans should be comprehensive in scope. . V/orking in the community 
rv^i'iires many ' different skills. In addition to specific job skill training. 
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studentrS must also , be prepared to effectively use community services, manage their 
monody f zrav el to and from work independently, and; interact socially with other 
individuals. Plans must address all these skill areas to meet the comprehensive 
needs of handicapped students. Plans should also be individualized. Nob every 
individual will be prepared for the same post-school environments. Similarly, 
each individual will require a different set of post-school services. Plans must 
focus on the need's "of specific persons, rather than on the general needs of 
claa j.ronini5 or categories of exceptionality. In addition, transition plans should 
identify who is responsible for initiating sund following through on each specified 
activity. 

Firially, transition plans must be longitudinal in nature. This requires the 
participation of all individuals and agencies involved in the transition process 
during the initial development of the plan. The . plan should first be developed . 
four years prior to an individual's graduation and then modified at least once a. 
year until, the individual has successfully adjusted to a pos.t-ischool vocational 
placement. While' in school, the transition plan should be considered a .section of 
the Ljtudont^s lEP. After leaving school, the plan . can be a component of a 
client^s Individual Written Rehabilitation Plan, .if he or she is served by 
vocational rehabilitation , or part of, the individualized service plan of a 
community service agency. While the agency assuming major responsibility for 
service.: will change over^time, the participants involved in developing and 
modify: iig the plan should ^-remain the same during the course of vocational . 
transi'i'on, thereby assuring continuity of goals and services. 
Consumer Input 

Tho informed participation of parents and guardians is a critical component 
of the vocational transition- procese. • Parents should be made. aware of the 
eir.pl':ymr:nt alternative available to their son and daughter upon graduation. They 
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must . bo provided an opportanity to .acquire the knowledge and skills needed to 
effectively participate in transition planning.* Public schools should initiate 
parent education activities to provide consumers with background information. 
Systematically planned parent education programs will improve the effectiveness 
and durability of parent invo.^vement in. the vocational transition process. 

Parent education activities should, begin at least by the time the student 
reaches the age of sixteen. " Content should be based on problems and concerns 
identified through heeds assessment activities. Horton and her colleagues . 
(Hortoa, Maddox, Sc Edgar, 1983) have developed a parent questionnaire needs 
assessment which can be used to specify the needs of students, and parents- The 
major' areas of concern identified by the assessment process can then be addressed 
through parent meetings and ..program vIl stations. .... 

Parent education meetings, sponsored by public schools or advocacy groups, 
are . an effective method of training parents to represent their child's voca-* 
tional interests. Meetings should: 1) orient parents to the community agencies 
providing post-school services to handicapped individuals; 2) familiarize parents 
with the specific responsibilities .of special education, vocational education, 
vocational rehabilitation, and adult service programs in the vocational transition 
proce:;:j; and 3) prepare parents to wor.k with various agencies to develop transi- 
tion plans and to apply for future services. Parental visits to local adult 
service facilities are also useful. School systems may be able to .assist in 
arranging visitations. •'They may also provide information to parents about what, to 
look for during a .visitation and ways to compare different service programs; This 
"first-hand" information should help alleviate parental concerns, and fears about 
their child ^S-.-future., ^and -should-enable them to knowledgably' participate in tran- 
sition planning (Anderson', Beckett, Chitwodd, & Hayden, 1984; Wehman , Hayden, & 
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Interagency Cooporation 

Interagency cooperation refers to coordinated efforts across agencies such as 
public, schools, rehabilitation services, adult day programs, and vocational- 
technical training centers to. insure the delivery of appropriate, nonduplicated 
services to each handicapped student (Horton, Maddox, & Edgar, 1983). This 
concept has been widely advocated (Lacour, 1982; Greenan, 1980) as an effective 
management tool that will aid the development of. fiscally accountable human 
service systems. Federal legislative mandates actively promote cooperative 
activities 'as a means of conserving resources and reducing inefficiency* The 
varied service needs of handicapped individuals demand the development of an array 
of available programs to meet the full service provisions of P.L. 98-199 and 
Section '504. of the Rehabilitation Act . 

Unfortunately, efforts to encourage interagency cooperation have had little 
impact on the design and delivery of services. Although approximately 35 states 
have developed formal interagency agreements, and many communities have imple- 
mented local agreements, numerous problems persist. Agencies differ widely in 
their diagnostic terminology and eligibility criteria,' Services continue to be 
duplicated, while communities fail to initiate programs (for . example , supported 
work placement) which are needed to complete a local continuum of services. 
Political and attitudinal. barriers also inhibit interagency cooperation. Adminis- 
trators often enter collaborative efforts suspicious of the intentions of other 
agencies,' defensive of their own "turf", .and fearful that interagency cooperation 
may lead to budget cuts and termination of programs. 

A number of .specific steps" caji be taken to overcome ^the obstacles cited above 
and increase the likelihood . of cooperation. Information exchange must occur to 
identify the legislative .mandates, types of services .provided, eligibility 
requirements, and individualized planning procedures of each of the participating 
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agencies. Intensive staff development activities must then occur to enable ' 
admii.istrators and direct service personnel in .developing an understanding of the 
reeiuiations and potential contributions of other agencies. This investigation 
shoiaW result in a restructuring of services to eliminate duplication and to 
guarantee that options are assailable to meet the service needs of all handicapped 
individuals. Finally, thp process must result in the involvement of appropriate 
agencies in joint planning activities. 

Multiple Emplbyment Outcomes 
The outgrowth of appropriate secondary special education and a .meaningful 
transition^ plan should be employment. ■ However, in many communities there 'are few 
or no employment opportunities. Obviously, It is essential that communities ' 
provide many different vocational alternatives, or successful ■ transition cannot 
occur. The prospect of having an adult activity center- which only focuses on 
activities of daily living, or a workshop which provides only bench work is too 
limiting for the broad range of learning abililties of young handicapped adults. 
In this section, we present several types of alternatives which might be available 
for p-rsons with all typ--3 of disabilities. It should be noted that we do not 
present these as a developmental continuum but rather a series of selected options 
or opportuni-Lies. Also, one needs to be aware that there are probably many other 
creative options or . combinations of alternatives which may be considered. Figure 
2 presents, a brief schematic of several of . the outcomes which are described 
below . - . ; . , 

Insert Figure 2 "About Here 

Competitive Employment 

Many mildly handicapped persons have. the ability to work competitively . if 
given the opportunity (Brolin, 1982). These individuals, who may have physical. 
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seru;cry or le^^rning disabilltjes, will require only help from a work experience 
cocrd inator or rehabilitation counselor in job seeking and initial adjustment 
skill!-'. If the school prcgrom' Hxperience have been rich in quality and diversity, 
ir.atiy ni Idly handicapped persons will be able to. work in' a variety of f'ields, often 
bfVL'f.d the stereotypical vocations of food service and custodial f:reti.s. Critical 
Gtlention rauct be given to a) developing social interpersonal skills and- b) pre- 
vldiiig Hiore challenginc 'types of jobs than have" been performed in the past. 
Ccinpt- 1 Ltive Employm ent Wi th Support 

• • " f . ■ ' ' 

Competitive employment should also be made available. to handicapped individ- 
uals who need ipore help getting a job, learning and adjusting to a. job, and 
holding a job (Revell , Wehman, & Arnold, in press; Wehcian, ' 1981 ; Wehman & Kregel, 
19.8/i).- It is obvious from previous placement experiences that many persons with 
niild,= .Toderate, .and severe mental handicaps, autism, behavior di.sorders, or"- 
inuJ.tlple ht^ndicaps do not fare well, in competitive employment.- Generally, there 
are d if f iculities in learning and performing the job, greater parental, concerns, \ 
transportation problems, and also fears of losing social security payments.' Yet 
fortunately there are programs and efforts underway. which are now' demonstrating 
how supported work through the use of an on-going job coordinator ca:n help this 
•historically unemployed population gain' pntry into the labor force (Brickey & • 
Canipbell, 1981; Rusch" & Mithaug, ' 1 980; State of Washington Developmental" 
Disabilities, 198/;;' Wehnan, Hill, Goodall , Cleveland, Brooke, & Pentecost, 1982). 

A supported work approach to competitive employment emphasizes structured 
assistance in job placement and job site training (Wehman, 1981.).. A job coordi-. 
nc-tcr is available extensively f or ' individuailized 1:1. training and follow-up. A 
strong* focus of this model is' helping individuals maintain their jobs. While 
at ri!-.Tt glance it night appear too expensive, in fact, there is a significant 
co^t savings due to the amount of money it costs to .rehabilitate this . population . 
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.QS. well as a reduction in the social security transf er payments (Hill &' Wehman , 
1983). ' 
Enclavhrs in Industry 

Another possible vocational outcome for more substantially disabled persons 
is the sheltered enclave. With this approach small groups of disabled individuals 
(leas than six) are employed' in business and industry under the daily supervision 
of • a trained human ' service staff persons. The enclave is attractive because it 
offers disabled clients who traditionally ha-ve been excluded from ^employment 
services the. opportunity to work in a natural work environment such as business or 
industry, usually for a,.decent wage. The hours, and working conditions may be more 
limited and uiilike either of the previously mentioned alternatives. Fringe - . 
benefits are not. usually an option. In. addition, although breaks and lunch 
provide for integration with nonhandicapped coworkers, with most enclaves disabled 
workers are placed together on a special set of tasks. The sheltered . enclave may 
be a good opportunity . for some severely disabled workers to eventually move into 
part or even full— time competitive employment. - . . 

Specialized Industrial Training 

Specialized industrial training is another employment option which usually ■ 
takts place in a small industriaJ-oriented workshop setting. Contract revenue 
from business and 'industry provides wages for clients. This alternative ' has ' been 
available to severely and profoundly mentally retarded individuals, particularly 
in .several states in the .Pacific^ Northwest (Bellamy, Horner, & Inman, 1979'; Paine, 
Bellamy, & Wilcox, 198^). This employment alternative is characterized by being ■ 
small, usually with less than 20 workers. ..Typically, programs are ■based in the 
coinniunity and provide employment, through .perfor^nce of complex assembly and 
production cdntij'acts. Electronic parts assembly, chain saw assembly, and varied 
high technology tasks have been trained successfully with these workers going on 



to earn wages which they would never" have approximated in a traditional work- 
activity center* In addition, nonhandicapped workers may be employed in the same 
frof^r^am. The specialized industrial approach requires a) a high competence level 
of staff in behavior modification and business skills and^ b) .a commitment to 
small, community-based vocational programs which focus on employment. 

It will be instructive to reiterate that there are other alternatives such as 
mobile work crews, work stations in industry, resource sharing and cooperative 
. a^r'(,Mnnents with industry, etc. which, should also be considered. In planning for 
transition, the nature of the. options .need to be evaluated carefully because these 
potential outcomes Will determine the curriculum objectives upon. which to focus, 
the best service delivery approach, to ■ select , and also help prepare the student,' 
parent, and adult service providers for the. transition. ■ There needs to be a' 
fusion of .information about the student between the school personnel and adult 
service providers. . ' 

In selecting which outcome i^s appropriate ,one must consider availability of* 
.alternatives in community, student's , choice, and student's capability. These 
factors obviously are interrelated and play a major role in deterrmining where a 
student's first job might be. It should also be noted that none bf these should 
be" seen as .necessarily terminal ," but rather different options' available. •/ 

Transition Evaluation Data ^- \ / 

. in an. effort to assess the employment status and transitional sUc*ceis of " 
handicapped youth leaving school, we analyzed a selected amount of job placement 
data wliich have been collected over the past six years at. the Virginia 
Comraonwealth University Rehabilitation/Research and Training Center. These data . 
reflect information relevant to the 5.5 18-22~ year old mentally retarded- 
individuals we placed. While these data cannot be viewed as ;;a specif ic empirical • 
valida'cion of the previously described conceptual' model for transition , they do 
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. .give some insight as to the employability of handicapped youth. 

In Table 2 is an analysis of a number of the salient features of this sample. 
As can be seen,' most individuals {11%) were receiving federal financial subsidies 
before placement, many (65%) carae from segregated scliool programs, and only 
one- third had the opportunity to receive community^based vocational training. ' 
Furthermore, another one-third had' received no vocational education. Approxi- 
mately half were classified as moderately or severely retarded .and one half with ^ 
mild retardation or mild retardation , and secondary handicaps such as cerebral " 
palsy. The classifications reported in Table 2 .were generated through the . case 
records of the job placement coordinators responsible for each of these clients. 

Insert Table 2 About Here? ■ " 

Using a- criterion of six months of continuous employment in initial job as 
one measure' of successful placement, it was determined that" 55% of the population 
was successful and 45% unsuccessful. This needs to be partially qualified, 
however, by indicating that only about one-third (32%) were . actually terminated or 
resigned with the other 13% being laid off due to the economic recession in 
1981-82. As Table 3 indicates there were no statistically significant differ - 
ence bet ween the mild/multihandicapped group. and moderate/seVere group when It 
came to assessing successful versus xmsuccessful job tenure , ..This is interest- 
ing in the sense that there'is a common perception among many special education 
and rehabilitation professionals that level of retardation is a critical factor in' 
gaining and holding competitive employment- (e.g. , Brolin, 1982). At least in this 
group that-.was not the case. 



1 

We are deeply . indebted to Janet Hill and David Banks for helping us pull 
together the data below for this analysis. 
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Perh-'if-:- an uqunlly interesting finding and one which tends to -support the 
importance of integrated secondary programs is that there is a higher represen- 
tation ol' p..'Op.lo from segregated schools (50%) who fail in their first job before 
six monthr. Only 26.6% of those students v/ho come from integrated scnools fail 
during this time period. Obviously, bigger samples and a priori experimental" 
controls "will be necessary to further assess. the generalizability of this finding. 
Fih^illy wo looked at several outcomes related to what happened to these clients as 
an apparent result of. their new competitive jobs. Table 3 shows that there was an 
increaao from 15% to 60% of clients being independent', in their use of public 
transportar.i on . Seven percent fev/er were living with \their parents after six 
months of employment. The prorated annual income prior to placement was $211; the 
new full-time income moved up dramatically to $7280. 



Insert Table 3 About Here 



As noted earlier ^ these data provide only a prof lid of what one' group of 
mentally, retarded young adults', competitive employment progress has been. We were 
only interested in the supported competitive employment -alternative « It should be 
pointed out- that these individuals received special .demoristration services from 

federal grants to the senior author, and therefore thesei were unique . circum- ' 

• ^ ■ - . \ 

stances from most school systems and adult programs. Notwithstanding this fact, 
it is clear that we have- a long wa;y to go to improve the employability and 



especially- retention of this population. . These data only focused on a) those 
referred to our program and b) those placed and followed.^ They do not reflect the 
many young adults who may have had adverse conditions surrounding their prospects 
for employment (e.g., unsupportive parents) or those individuals for whomever were 
unable to find suitable jobs. What is required to validate! the model described in 
this paver is to assess over a long period of time whether ;'students who receive 
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tho i^t'conclary program arJ transition processes proposed perforni better in 
compt't.i tiye eraployinent than those who do not. The data presented herein obviously 
is riu-t. a systematic assessment of this situation. 

Necessity of Student Follow-Up 
In closing, it, should be noted how essential it is for school systems to 
provi'i- follow-up of their, special, education graduates. It will be very difficult 
for the field to assess how effective school instruction and adult service 
^ employinent efforts are unless we regularly evaluate 'what former students are . 
currently doing as young adults ... . There is; no accurate way to determine the 
effectiveness of transition plans until school systems begin to more frequently 
monitor the success or failure of recent . students » activities as adults'. 
Therefore, a .major recommendation "of this paper is for all- school systems to 
provide regular follow-up of 3\k ial educatioxi graduates on a minimum of every two 
to throe years. This report should be presented to the local school board and 
stat-j agency for public Instruction and become a matter of public record. 

The follow-up process should uncover information concerning each individual's 
employnient status, student and parent satisfaction with ■ the individual ' s present 
st'itus, employer evaluation' 'of work performance , ' and consumer satisfaction with 
the transition program. Information regarding an individual-' s employment status, 
type of job, specific job duties, and current wages will aid in identifying the 
■specific vocational training programs to include within the secondary curriculum.,. 
Discovering the reasons why some sttidents are not currently employed may 'reveal ' 
areas in which- existing programs .can be improved, Attention should also be paid 
. to the individual's own perception .of his or her .present job status. Is the 
'individual satisfied with, his or her" current job? Would he orshe be interested 
in obtaining a different job or receiving additional vocational training? , Are the 
individual 's. parents satisfied with the work their child is" performing?. This 
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i nf orn.il L ix!!; wi.l 1 not urily aid in progroir. developn.ent, bit wi-]l also ider.tify the 
support ;::':Tvices most . net^doc \>y program t^redufiter- . EripDoyer evaluation of work 
{•erf crni^/ru't;; w:ll enable service providers' to determine whether vocationti 1.ra;.ning 
jro^,r£ir-!s are eciuipping clients v/ith . all the skjlli: necessary fcr L-uccess in 
enploymert . Finally, follow-up procedures should p^-rovide oppo.-tunitj ee • for former 
ytuden-^.^-. , parents, and en.'ployers to express their opinions concerning the: effec- 
tivenefi; c-f the" transition process. 

• Conclusion 

Ir. t^h-y paper we have presented a rationale and definition for meaningful 
tranj^itl rr nnd a three t?tage model for. how tc implement transiticn programs for 
lip.ndicapved youth. A major part of this article "has^be 



emphaj?i?ing the necessity- for functional curriculum in integrated^ educational 
settings with community based training opportunities. In addition, it was 
stronjhjjy :suggested that v^ritten indivi.dualiJied transition pJans be establishei^ 
with ei^rificant parental input.. Finally, a series of employment opporturitj 
were prf: rented as coir.nunity service .vocational outlets for special education 
graduft t*^^: - . , 
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Table 1 

Secondary Progra m Components 



Mor.t Effective 



L^a-t Effective 



Integrated Service 
Delivery 



Classroom/Community 
Based Instruction • 



Segregated Service 
Delivery 



Segregated Service 
• Delivery 



•Classroom/ Community 
Based Instruction 



Classroom Bases 
Instruction . 



Functional 
Curriculum. 



Functional . 
Curriculum 



Developmental 
Curriculum 
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Table 2 ^ 

Analysis of Client Population (18-22 yrs.'oldf at Time of Placement 

(N=55) 

Category - . Percent of Number 



Sex : 
Male 
Female 

Receivinp: Government Financial Support 
Yes . 
:io . 

Served in an Adult Activities Center 

: No . 

Served in f/heltered Workshop 
•Yes 

No • • • " ■ • - 



75% 
25% 



77% 
23% 



2% 
98% 



20% 



Mean YearG in. Public School 



12 Years 



Type of Secondary Placement 

Integrated. 
, Segregated ' 



Type of Classroom Placement ' 
Self-contained 
Mainstreamed/ Re source 

Type of Work Training at Secondary Level 
None . - 
In-School Only , 
Community Based 

Academic Jkills 

Arithmetic: None or simple counting only 

Simple- addition or subtraction 

Reading: ' , None to limited word recognition 
. Simple reading 

Measured Intelligence c 



Severe 

Moderate . 

Mild and/or Multiple Handicap 



35% 
651 



100% 
0% 



33% 
33% 
33% 



41% 
59% 

64% 
36% 



2% 
48% 
50% 
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Table 3 

i 

Related Outcomes of Employment 



:'ri or to Placement for 55 Clients Outcomes of Placement for Same 55 Clients 



Independence in ^ Use of 




Independence in Use of 




Public Transportation 


15% 


Public Transportation 


60% 


Living With Parents 




Living With Parents - 




or Family 


92% 


or Family 


85% 


Mean Annual Income Year 




Mean Income Prorated 




Prior to Placement 


$211 


Annually $7280-Full 


time 






$3640-Part 


time 






. ■ . ■/ • 
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FIGURE 1 



THREE S TA frE VOCATIONAL T RANS I T I ON 
ROF-L I^OR HANDICAPPED VOUTH — 
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Figure-2' 

Selected Emplo ^ vnient Outcomes for Handica 



pped youth 



Competitive Eiiipl.o)nient 
With Staff Support 



" V 

a. Need intensive staff support, An _ 
job placement and'jo^site/fraining 

b. Need to emphasize job retention 




Multiple 

Employment 

Outcomes 



.Competitive' Employment In- 
Diverse Businesses, and Industry 



a. ■ Need for social interpersonal skil 

■'training 

b. Need to expand into areas of .high 
technology 




a. Need to keep programs ■• 
small and business-oriented 

b. Need intensive behavioral 
skill training of clients 




a. Need staff person to 
supervise small group ' . 
of workers . 

b. Need to focus on integration 
wherever possible i 
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The development and dissemination of this paper was mrt1«nv /«„T,r,o^4. \. 



Abstract 

A U'ul oV 300 parents of mentallj- rotarded young adulta wei'e interviewed in 
Virgir,i6.. These young tiuu3.i5. had. left special- educatiori school progi-em^^ between 
",979 ;ind 1983. ' There were 60* of individuals labeled educeble mertany retarded, 
and uC% trainable or severely mentally retarded. The focus of this y'study was to 
asstsa the enployment- status of these persons. General findings in^clyde: a total- 
iir.ei-plcyment. rate of 58%; almost three-fourths of those who were eiployed earned 
lg?s than $500 per month; most individuals have never received professional job 
placenient services and those who were employed had gotten their job through a 
faniiy member or friend. It was concluded that school and adult . programs need to ■ 
emphasize much mere work in the comm.mity based vocationEl instruction and job- 
pJacf-Dent. ForBial trensiticn planning, is essential. 




■ "I",*' ""^ E"Ploy»ent Outlook For louno 

Adults With. Mental Retardation After Leavr^lohool ' 

A., enormous amount of „o„e, is spent each year on special education, ' ■ 
^cat.,,,„,,l education, vocational ..rehaUlitatlon, and Department of U.or employ- 
ee" P.--.ra.s. Por exa.ple, the o-blne. federal hud.ets for special education 

V, ...tlonal rehabilitation exceed two Mllion dollars annually, with an 
additional 600 .lUion dollars allotted for vocational education pro.ra.s . 
S>..l-..-.,v, laws such as the; Comprehensive E.ployment Training Act and more - 
: recent:, .he Joint Partnership Training Act have also addressed, axielt to a • 
, less... .J,gree, the job placement .„d trkining of handicapped indlvlLls . A U S 
»epart.,„t of^ucatlon Office of Special :..ucatl„n and Rehabilitative Services " 
policy paper (W\ll, „84a) suggests that when state and local resources are 
-=lu,,,.l, total e^nditurea run into the hundreds of millions of dollars p.r 
year, Oiven the immense! amount of public ,oney spent on' these/activities, a fair 
question to ask is: how are these programs affecting the employment of people 
with handicaps? li short, are these, vocational programs working? \ 

the passage of landmark Education for .l, .„„,tc„nne. n.„..l ^ 
Act- (F. L. 9i-U2) in 1975, very few studies have been conducted that address 
these questions. In 1978 the Department of Labor reported that : 59% of all- 
disabled persons were unemployed . Using survey techniques, Wolfe (,980) found 
■ that- people with disabilities earn significantly less than nondlsabled persona ' ■ 
. (52.55 per- hour compared to $4 . 50 per, hour ). An excellent 11932^ study of 450 

special ".iucation^graduates; was conducted t^ „asa.i, Presklll, oLon. . Collins- ^ 
.,(.982). They found that almost; 50' percent of these individuals were' unemployed, 
"Uh much higher une.pl„yment rates a,ong individuals- who were labeled severely ^ 
hanaica,nped. Similarly, in a recent Maryland study of 1 ,450.deveAopmentally , ' / 

d(isabled R,jople (Crites, Smull,. 6 Sachs 198^1 it w ' \ : ' 

baclis, 1983) it was reported that only 5 percent 

of the .Lndividuals had rePulaT- ir,Ka n n- . " \ 

^ta reguxar jobs. The U. S. Commission, on Civil Rights (1983) ■■ 

O / ■ . 199. 34 \ 
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i'ii\)':>r ted that 50-75 percent of all persons with disabilities were unemployed, 
results simila-r to those found in the earlier Department of . Labor btudy. 



A comprehensive study in Colorado by Mithaug and ^Horiuchi . (.1 983 ) presents the 
most encouraging- picture of adult employment. Sixty-nine percent of recent gradu- 
ate r> of education who were surveyed indicated that they were employed at the time 
of the survey. However, when part-time jobs were removed, the employment rate . 
droppod dramatically to 32 percent, and the wages earned^ by special education 
grad'iates were very low compared to nonhandiciapped persons. ■ For- example , A3 
percent of those employed Earned at a rate less than . $3. 00 per hour. In Nebraska, 
Scl.'ilock and his associates \(198^) found that 39 percent of all of the* mildly 
harid.i (japped special education\ students had no job* . 

The high rates of unemployment among special education graduates and the 
UTi^ency of assessing the .effectiveness of . school-to-work transition efforts (Will.-, 
i9P7^b) prompted a follow-up study of mentally retarded ybung adults in Virginia. 
It was clear that both nationally (Elder, 198^)^- as well as in our own state, ■ 
Virginia (Noble, 198^'), that there are increasingly large numbers of special 

education students coming- out of .school requiring transition. and specialized 

/ ■ ■ ■ 

employment services. Our purpose in this study was to investigate a population 
limited to persons with mental retardation who had. exited school programs during a 
selected period . of time. Specifically, we were interested in questions rela! ted. to 
employment rates, types of employment\| type of, public' school vocational triaining 
..program, and key factors influencing employment or unemploymerit . This report 
should not be construed as reflecting the employment "status .for all ages, of . 
mentally retarded persons in Virginia. The .data reported in this paper are part . 
of? ri larger study which also evaluated independent living and personal lifestyles. 
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Method 

Sample 



handUappm, oondnion to" aa.ess. UnUke so„e ,r the previously reported survey. 
(H.s=r.i. „t,al.., 1,82), .e d.d not atte.pt to collect data o„ every mentally 
retarded Individual who left school. The study atte-pted to reflect the 

geographic, diversity of the <^tnto ^,r u^ • ^ 

y the state of Virginia by surveying urban, suburban/ and 

rural areas. . ■ . . 



. After consulting recent, census figures, four different locations in Virginia 
-ere elected.. The first was a highly urban' inner city setting; the second was a' 
large suburban area, the third was rural and' suburban, and the final was very 
rural with a high poverty level. . I„ only the last setting described did .ore than 
.one scho,,l .ysta.: participate. Inthis geographical area so few special education 
students .^re identified that four other s.all systems had to;be Involved. In ' 
. -ch s.,.t.-.ng, an ..ntally retarded- individuals who had lef't school fro. , to 
1983 we:-- identified. ■ 

■ I" .^»ch location, a prof essional,„.s'identif led to conduct the survey who was 

fa.iliar with the schools and adulf services in the area. This -ode of data ■ 

collection was viewed as a . cans, of reducing the problems associated with .ail or 

■ telephone .crveys. Each interviewer was paid and trained to , accurately collect' 

the necessary data. The interviewer was responsible ^for .eeting with appropria,:.- 

, school ofncials to identify the na.es, addresses and phone- nu.bers of all , 

ientally retarded individuals-to be surveved Tv,«.. \ ■ 

_ o oe surveyed. These records were only made' 

available, after per.ission had been received through our ccunication with the ' 

, schools. Actnal.na.es of participants never appeared on any of the collected ■ 

sur«ys since the interviewers were- asked' to code the surveys' and keep the true 

:-.ames in a separate confidential file. ■ A total or'//, 

, \ ""^ hsnss were generated. , 
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instrument 

A 60-item survey was generated. Many of the items contained multiple 
components, and about 25 items were directly related to employment status. 
Questions were -usually worded in either a forced choice yes-no format. or a 
multiple choice format in order to minimize the length of time required for each 
interview. ' . ■ ^ 

The instrument was developed after reviewing the Hasazi et al. (1982) survey. 
Sofiie of the items were similar* but modified for Virginia. Many of our items, 
however, were selected in order to determine the individual's current employment 
status as well as. factors that affected this status. The employment section was 
subdivided into a series of questions for those who reported employment and 
another series for those who reported no employment • ■ ~ . 

Field Testing , . 

Once we ^ had constructed the siirvey, 15 mental, retardation professionals in- 
academic and direct service positions in Virginia were consulted to provide input 
and feedback. After this information had been reviewed and integrated where 
possible, several special education graduate students ' were trained and asked to 
give the. survey to parents of mildly, moderately , and . seveirely/ prof oundly retarded 
individuals. In this way we could determine what parts of the survey were clumsy, 
too time consuming, or irrelevant. Survey modifications were again made based on 
this information. 
Interviewers 

The four interviewers were the key to the isuccess of the study. These 
individuals were all women with Bachelors or' Masters degrees in the human services 
and vith job titles of special education teacher, . vocational placement specialist,- 
or visiting teacher. They had lived arid workedj in their respective areas for at 
least five consecutive years.* 
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«n l„torvi.„„3 „„e brought to central location Tor ,,lx hours and 
t.'a..,„i .0 conduct the survey. This procedure „aa done to .lnl„lse variations In 
ho- u>.. ,:ntervle„s were conducted and to .a.l.l.e uniformity „r presentation; 
-=.-. .-.rvlew was expected to require 30-45 minutes to complete. Parents were 
t:,-p.c,n,v expected to he respondents, although the mentally retarded Individuals 
woro .......uraged to he available as well. The Interviewers were paid m two 

installments, when 50 nercpnt nr +1. - ^ ' 

percent of the mtervxews were completed and then at the end 

^^-^^l- -"^h-was anticipated for completion :of^^^ 

■ interviews (December, 1983 - May, 1984). 

Interviewers were monitored on a weekly tesis A ^raH„«+ 

'-^y. Di,ois. A graduate assistant called 

each interviewer once a week at a predetermined time to assess whether the" ' 
■Prevl.,s,y agreed upon number or Interviews had been completed. Perloaically the 
completed surveys were mailed to us for on-going coding and storage of 
information. At the end of the study, Interviewers were given feedback on what 
the results in their location seemed to show. 

Reaulta 

A total of exactly 300 individuals Wer-. contacted and responded to the 
survey. Respondents^ were fairly evenly distributed a.ong urban (30 percent), • 
suburban (31 percent) and rural-suburban (38 percent residents). . • , , ■ . 
Demograph ic Informatinn 

Table , contains' a breakdown of selected demographic: data which profile key ■ ' 
aspects of thesubjecf pool.. Two-thirds of the respondents were the mothers of , ' 

the individuals survevprl PTr+,^ • ■ . - 

surveyed. Fifty seven percent of the individuals surveyed were 

.ales, and the sa.ple ; contained an equal distribution of Blacks and Caucasians. ' 
subjects .anged in age f r.om 17-24 (mean age = .21 ) , .,th 53 percent of the sample ' 
being 21 years of age, or younger. ' Sixty ■ percent of .3 persons were labeled .... 
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mildly mentally retarded and AO percent had bean served in ..programs for . students • 
labeled moderately or severely/ prof oundly mentally retarded. 



Irit^rrt Table 1 About He 



re 



Employmen t and Level of Income 

Table 2 indicates that of 300 total respondents, 125 persons reported some 
fcrm of employment (full time regular job, part-time regular job, or sheltered- 
wor:-^hop) at the time of the interview for a AV.6 percent total employment rate. 
However, when part-time employment (seven percent) and sheltered employment (six 
percent) are removed this level drops to' a 31 percent employment rate. Mosfof 
the individuals who reported employment were engaged in entry. level service 
occupafcions. It should also be noted that a total of V, out of 116 (12 percent) 
of rhe moderately and severely mentally ' retarded persons surveyed were ■ 
cor.p»titively employed. Furthermore, of the 125 employed individuals, 25 percent 
report earnings between $51-$200:A8 percent report earnings of $201-$500 per 
month; and 17 percent report earnings between $501-$700 per month. Respondents 
were also asked how much total money the individual had earned since leaving 
scf.ooi. Sixty-three percent indicated that between $1000-$/;000 has been earned 
and U percent have earned between $4pOO-$buOO.: Over 20 percent had earned less 
than $1000 in total. Table 3 reports thejtype of jobs being performed. 

Insert Table 2 & 3 Aboui Here ' ' 

Fringe Benefits': ■ ' I ■ ' 



Fringe benefits were div^dedj into five categories. Seventy percent of ..all ■ 
thoso employed do not receive, sick leave benefits; similarly about two-thirds 
receive no vacation benefits | Almost 7p 'percent do not have .insurance benefits 
while 97 percent have nonprofit sharing plan . j . Sixteen . percent report that they do 
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receivr free nieals as a ber "Tit,. ... 
Transportation to Job 

•Of. those graduates employed, less than half are dependent on others for ; 
'.ransportation to and from their job, with 33 percent . driven to. work by a parent 
or frier:d and nine percent riding a facility bus. However, 55 percent report ; 
independently transporting themselves ' to and from work, with 29 percent drivin'g' 
themi-3-i vos, having a parent or friend drive them to work, and -nine percen"t riding 
a facility bus. Other modes of transportation included use of a carpool, walkilng , 
or a bicycle • I 

Job. Cha racteristics : a nd Assistance i n Finding Job 

Over 83 percent of all-those individuals employed expressed being happy oj^ ■ 
satiiUMed with their . e.mployment . Seventeen percent indicated that^ they wero bbr^d 
or wore planning on quitting. In Table 4 there is a. description of how those Lho- 
were employed found their jobs. Friends, parents, relatives, and individual job 
searching account for well over 65 percent of how people located jobs. 
Rehabilitation counselors were reported helpful in only n'percent of the cases. 

"V 



Insert Table 4. About , Here 



Nature o f Rehabilitation and Mental Retardati on Services- Available - 

' j \ n " — " — '. ~ 

or the total number of respondents, ^75.7 percent' say they have never, received 
any services from a local rehabilitation counselor. Twenty-two percent received 
servicer, occasionally and only two percent reported- receiving service , frequently . 
Siiniinrly, 83 percent of all respondents .could. .not. name any counselor ^ assigned to 
them or in their area. ■ Eighty four percent' of the respondents indicate that they~ 
have never received any local mental retardation services , -with 11 percent 
receiving day program services and 3|.7 percent receiving job- placement assistance. 
Oyer SO percent report they have neJpr utilized the services of the Virginia- 
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Employment Commission. 
* Reasons for Job S eparation 

Those respondents who had previously been employed were asked why they had 
stopped working. A total, of 8.4 percent of these individuals indicated that they 
had problems with their supervisor or coworker while another 7.-4 percent reported 
they disliked their work. Some individuals, or A. 7 percent, quit because their 
job« were abolished. A. total of 4-4 percent indicate that they were told their - 
work, rate wa^s too slow and another .4 .1 percent lostHransportation to and' from 

■ the job. Less-than one "percent quit work because of social security payment , 
concerns . ■ - f . 

!Jature_gf_School V ocational Pro f.r«m 

A total of 69 percent of the respondents indicated that they had received at 
some point in their school. program vocational training experiences which took 
place off school grounds and for which no pay was received; eight percent had ■ 
participated in the former CETA program. Almost 10 percent have never received ' 
any vocational services. The questionnaire did not clearly discriminate between- 
vocational services delivered by vocational educators -versus special educators but 
anecdotally interviewers reported, tha.t very few of the respondents indicated for- 
mal vocational education participation. 

Discussion 

The results of this ^*udy of^e^^mjl^ment status of. young adults' with 
mental retardation are' nqt^-elic^^^ at least in the four geographical- areas ' ,^ 

that were surveyed in VirginiaV The unemployment rate was found to -be.kmos/t 60:'^^ 
percent, and if part time and sheltered employment ar^ omitted, this pei^enta^e , : 
accelerates to^r 70 percent. These figures are highly consistent with nktilL 
studieH.,a.Tr^rts from other stat;s.. Furthermore, those Jho are employj tend 
to earn very little money, with almost three out of every four earning less than ' 
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.$500 per month. These results are particularly discouraging, however, when the 
•age of the individuals surveyed' is considered. These individuals are right: out of 
school, and if they cannot find employment fairly quickly, than they are. often , ■ 
unable to participate in any type of structured employment. 

Another finding which is especially significant is that rehabilitation, 
mentnl retardation, and state employment services are not being accessed by these 
students a§ they leave school. One might almost speculate that there' is no ' 
cor^munication whatsoever between school personnel ' and the, adult service agencies 
critical to successful- transition from school to adulthood. Those individuals who 
were unemployed at the time of the study suggest they don't know of. any available 
jobs or that there is no one to help them find a job or provide job training. ■ 
Interestingly, 83 percent of the people who are working indicate they are quite 
happy being' employed. 

It is also notable that friends (25 percent), parents (17 percent),, and 
individuals themselves (26 percent) account for over two- thirds of the ways 
initial jobs were located. If these data ar^ accurate, then two things become ' 
apparent. One, the money invested in counseling and other services are not being 
used or are ineffective. The second conclusion which, may be drawn is that parents 
need to be- more involved in planning the process, given the signi-ficant influence 
they appear to. have on obtaining employment. Similarly, social friendships and ' , 
independent job-seeking practice are much more important' in school programs than, 
one might believe. 

There are, unquestionably, methodological limitations which reduce^ the ' 
generali^ability of ' this' study. ..The lack of a comprehensive sample, the necessity 
of using parental respondents in most instances,- and the fact that data were ' 
collected in only one state prohibits widespread conclusions from being drawn. On ' 
the other hand, the sample size of , 300 was fairly large, and the use of on-site ' 
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interviewers appeared to increase the accuracy of the data. 

Notwithstanding the possible drawbacks in the design of this study, it is 
probably safe to conclude the following: 

1 The unemployment rate of recently graduated mentally retarded persons 
in many parts of Virginia is very high, especially in view of the 
general uretuployment rate of about five percent within the state. Also 
wages earned were very poor. In addition, fringe benefits limited 
to less than 30 percent of those employed.- 

2. The intellectual level of the graduates was not as big a factor in - . 
employment level as- one might think. A total of 43 percent of those • 
individuals labeled mildly mentally retarded were unemployed as com- 
pared to 78 percent of those labeled moderately or severely 
mentally retarded. ■ 

3. - The network of families and friends- play a major role in job 

location for. retarded persons. This, information underscores the 
necessity . for mental retardation, school and rehabilitative services 
.to do a much better job of working- with families' and retarded 
clients in the placement proces.s . Clearly the services available 
to special educatio^i graduates are not being fully accessed, or if 
they are, are not being- very effective. The use of informed job 
networks has also been reported in the Vermont study (Hasais.i, et al,- 
1982).- 

V/hat makes these findings most unfortunate is that there, is now over 15 yeai 
of professional literature (Bellamy, Close,. & Peterson, 1976; Gold, 1972; Melia, 
1984; Ruspjj', in press; Wehman', 1981; Wehman, Hill, Goodall, Cleveland, Brooke, and 
Pentecost, 1982) that strongly suggests that individuals with mental retardation 
arc capable workers. The sizable discrepancy between research and practice 
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identified in this paper as well as other studies suggests that ■ scbocis and * 
and adult service agencies need to do a much better job of facilitating the" 
transition from .school to work. The current study only examined those indi- 
viduals with. mental retardation. When the, sample is broadened to include all 
disabilities, transition problems will become even'more complex. 

•It seems to us that all of the special education program efforts and 
"dollars e?xperded will be .for naught If credible employment, options cannot be 
obtained. It is time .for special education and rehabilitation programs to move 
from merely providing services' and to improve the quality of services for many 
more traditionally unserved persons*.. We need to look much mere closely 'at how 
many professionals such as rehabilitation counselors and vocational educators 
cuirently function In the transition process.., It may veil be that many of these 
individuals will. need to dramatically alter their current jcb roles and piay a ^ 
more active part in jot placement activity. It is questionable whether the' high 
level of unerrplcymen.t which currently exists will be reduced until this happens.' 
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Table 1 

Summary of Demographic Data 



Respondent: 



Sex: 



Age: 



Race: 



Home Location': 



Type of School 
Program : 



1 



Total N=300 



67% Mothers 
T2% Fathers 
7% Clients . 

57,3% Male 
4.2 .7% Female 

21%: 17-20 years old 

12%: 20 yeai:s old 

20%: ' 21 years-. old 

,17%: 22 years old 

15%: 23 years old 

'15%: 24 years old 

49% Black. 
49%. Caucasion, 

38% - Rural/ Suburban 
30% - Urban 
31% - Suburban 



60% - Educable Mental Retardation 

Classes in Regular School 
24% - Trainable or Severe/Profound Mental 

Retardation Classes in Regular .School 
16% - Trainable' or Severe/Profound Retardation 

ill Special School.. 
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■ table 2 

Employment Status " 
/N=300 



Une-mployed ^ ^ ■ . - . 53.^% ■ 

Kull-Time Competitive Employment ■'28..6% ' 

/■ ^ • ■ • \ ■ ■ 

Pfirt-Time Competitive. Employmerit 7.0% 

..... .. \^ ... • ° I 

Sheltered Employment ' 6.0% J 



Unemployment of Mildly. . ^ 4.3% 

Retarded Persons 

Unemployment of Moderai^ely., 73% 
Severely and Profoundly 
Retarded. Persons .( ■ 
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Table 3 

Nature of Employment (N-125) 



Frequency 



Percent 



Jani/to 

Food Service- 
Sheltered Workshop 
Farm Worker 
Factory Worker 
Lumberyard Wo;)rker 
Construction 
Office Workei 
Sagger in Grpcery Store 
'Stockroom AJ 
Driver 
Yard Helper/ 
Domestic He/lp 
Pliimber / 
Junkyard' Worker 
L{t)ader On /Dock . 
Stocker in Grocery Store 
Skilled Eabor 
Dishwasher / ' 
Logger / . 
Hospital Cleaning 
Grounds Maintenance. 
Messenger in Office 
Greenhouse Worker 
Busboy 

Child Care Aide 



26 


20.8 




1 9 • 2 


17 




9 


7.2 


o 




4 




A 


3.2 


3 ■ 


2.4 


3 ... . . 


2.ii 


2 


1 .6 


2 


.1 .6 


2 ^ ^ 


1.6 


2 


1.6 




.8 




.8 




.8 




.8 




.8 




.8 




.8 




.8 




.8 




.8 




.8 




.8 




.8 




ERIC 
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Table. 4 

Assistance in Finding Job N=125 



Mode\ of.. Assistance 



lndep\r 



spendently ~ by oneself • 
Friend\ / ' • ■ 
Parent ■■ ■ 

School Giddance Counselor* 
Rehabilitation Counselor 
Local Community Program 
Relative * ' ' ^ 

Virginia Employment Commission 



Percent 
25.8 
25.0 

i •■ 

! 16.9 
\, 12.1, 
11 .3 

6;. 5 



1 .\6 



ERIC 



/ ■ 
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Abstract ' • . . 

The purpose of this paper is to describe how special education teachers and other 
educational perspnnel can improve the employment prospects of children and youth 
u\hh nevere handicaps. Specif ically , this article provides instructional " 
guid'ilines and curriculum suggestions, for students at the elementary age level, 
the intermediate age level and secondary age. A statement and rationale for early 
vocational intervention is also made with the- emphasis being on community-based 
vocational instruction. 
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Handicapped 

V/ith an unemployment rate among 
1979.),' and less than poverty-level wa^: 
retarded sheltered workshop employees 
meaningful vocational, programs for th 
In fact, a recent report by the Sociall 



Toward the Employability of Severely 



Children and Youth 



hjandicapped individuals at 59% (Whitehead," 
es of '$414 P^r year common for many mentally 
(Department of Labor, 1977),' the need, for • 
severely handicapped is greater than ever. 
'Security Administration (1982) indicated ' 



that a substantial amount of the Supplemental Social Security 'Income . payments go' 



sp^^•J:^Lcally to unemployed mentally 



etarded workers. Moderately, severely, 'and 



multlhandicapped individuals . are usually included .among their numbers.. The 



amount of these transfer . payments ov 
severely handicapped individual can 
presij; Schneider, Rusch, Henderson, 



3r the adult lifetime of an unemployed 



e terribly expensive (Hill, & V/ehman in 



& Geske, 1981 ) . 

Tv;o major observations emerge irom a review of the results of several 
successful job placement programs which served mildly, moderately, and severely - 
handicapped persons (Greenspr.n S'-Schoultz, 1981; Rusch, in press; Sowers, Conriis, 
£i Tho,iipson , 1979; Wehman, 1.981; Weh'man ,.. Hill, Goodall,. Pentecost, Cleveland, 
Brooke, 1982). - ' ■ 



Mrst, vocational prograjns . f or the severely handicapped begin too late in 
'the v.'.-::Id's school period.- iMost programs begin when the student is 14, 15, or 16 
yeiivz old. In some cases, this le'aves less than four years for students with 
numerous severe handicaps to learri a large number of general .and specific work 
skills. This observation is echoed in a, report by the President's Committee on 



:ent of the Handicapped and^ Missouri Governor's Committee on Employment of 



Handicapped (1982) . 

Second, most school-based vocational programs (part-uime or full-time) do not 
heavLly emphasize employment or- job placement as a culmination of vocational 
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.training experiences. It is usually .expected that adult programs will" take up 
this responsibility. Nevertheless,- the community service system of adult- day 
programs and vocational rehabilitation for many reasons are unable to follow 
through adequately on job ^placement and follow-^up (e.g. ,. Bellamy , 'Sheehan, Horner, 

> Boles, 1980). ' . , . ■ ^ / • , •■ • - ' ' 

Thus we. have been faced more often than riot with students who. graduate with 

..several years of vocational training which is; often incomplete, and with no 

. asi; ii^: tance provided in job ■ placement. This set of events contributes to; maintain ' 
hif;h unemployment of handicapped individuals^. This article, therefore, proposes 

. f c. discuss guidelines and suggestions for py-oviding employment-oriented vocational, 
education experiences for 'severely handicajD^ped student's throughout the school-iagQ 
period . • / ■ ' . " ^ ■ 

Tiint;. Commitment to Vocational Programs / . • - - 

Decisions must be made as to how, much time in a busy school day will be " 
devoted to Vocational education experiences. As a general rule of thumb the older, 
the student, the more time-may be spent in vocational .instruction For example, 
at the elementary level less than one hour, migKt be spent on -vocational and career 
aw^tr-jness' experiences . ■ At- the middle , school level, there might be .a gradual 
incT-.-ase froni-one' to two" hours, bui^lding up to alrrost 50% of the day by. the time 
r.he student is 17 y^ars ,old.. In the^ final years of school, vocational-^ trai-hing 
and placement can absorb 80% to 90% of the student's ciay. , Lynch (1982, p. 83) f- 
e.s.-'r.ntially made a similar point by emphasi/.:i ilg the need for reduced academic work 
jj.;* thf.^ student grows old^er. . ' 

..It should be noted, however, that many community, social, and language skills 
ctjVi be taught very nicely in the context of vocational settings. . Community skills' 
oujrt as money management, time .managemer.t, and travel training take on -meaning 
when associated with a real job. Similarly, social interaction greeting skills, ' 
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picture -or gestural communication, and the ability to follow multiple instructions 

are all viable training targets which have high utility in a job. 

The guidelines described above are estimates. Every student's situation will 

vary depending on such factors >s skill level, classroom arrangements, and parent 

perceptions. The balance of this paper offers suggestions for providing 

vociiticnal education at- different age levels for severely handicapped students. 

Elementary Level- ' • ' . * . 

— : ^ - c 

The teacher of primary age severely handicapped children has a responsibility 
"to focus part of the educational program on career and vocationally related > 
acti'vlties. .This concentration includes^ not only work with students but also 
specifib interactions with parents and vocational .experts within the school. Four 
guidoiines for- the elementary level teacher are briefly described below. 

Let students sample different" :types of jobs . to which they are likely to have 
acce.-;i when they become older. . Cleaning tables, emptying trash, washing 
blackboards, or taking messages to' the office are good ways of improving . career 
awart-ness . Professions such; as doctor, lawyer, or nurse are impractical and 
shouia have less exposure, since this may erroneously distort the perceptions of . ■ 
sorn- .-tudents. A major value of .this exercise is that students, their parents, 
aii-J e-iucational personnel can evaluate strengths, weaknesses, and interests in 
rel^ition to different jobs "and help posture the child for, intense work in a more 
coricv^n trated career cluster- as he or she grows older. 

Introduce such concepts as work, money, and employer ' relationships into the 
classroom. Students can run errands empty trash, clean blackboards, and do other 
jobi* not so . much for the purpose of specific skill development as for- acquiring 
the general work skills which transcend all types of jobs. The lack of just such 
broad v/ork skills frequently leads to '^he termination of employed handicapped 
workt-rs (Kochany & Keller, 1981)." 
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The teacher needs to talk with the child's parents about the concept of work 
nnd its importance. Materials can be shared' with parents which emphasize the 
employment potential of handicapped youth and adults. Interested parents should 
.be ..encouraged to visit successful work programs both at school and at local adult 
day programs. \ 

Finally , elementary teachers need to^visit senior level and adult programs to 
car^- fully observe the types of skills which are most important to the vocational 
success of severely handicapped students. Communication among teachers at these 
different levels must take place in order for the elementary level teacher to. 
become sensitive to the curriculum changes which must be put in place in the 
earlier years. A list of sample prevocational behaviors is provided by Lynch 
(198/1, p. 2) for the elementary through secondary- years . 
Middle School Level ' 

Once a severely handicapped child reaches. 10 or 11 years of age,- three, 
additional areas of vocational education should be emphasized, along with 
continued communication with parents and senior level programs. Teachers at the 
middle school level must be aware that the student is a "product" whose later 
progress in vocational placements is highly dependent on the quality of the pro- 
gram provided at the middle school level.' 

First, more attention aridi time must be given to developing general work 
habits such as neat appearance, being on task at the v;ork station, ^nd responding 
appropriately to .supervisor criticism. These skills' were introduced at the 
prifTiary age level but need, to be expanded and practiced more often. , General work 
hat: its are best taught in the context of specific vocational skills and with • 

t^;matic instructional techniques (Wehman-St'^Pentecost , 1983; Wehman & • .• 
McL?;u^;hlin, 1980). ■ Related vocational behaviors can, also be taught and reinforced 
in a variety of other curriculum areas and by staff other than teachers. Rusch 
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and Sch.uts (1982) developed an excellent assessment tool to evaluate this 
progrc-:* J . ' • ' ' • ' • 

A :.'JCU3 cn learning specific vocational skills which will lead to 
einployiiL-iliLy of a marketable trade (e.g., housekeeping) should be emphasized as 
well. The. essential point is that teachers must teach students how to become 
pro:*iL-it,'nt at a variety of jobs which, depending on the local job market, might 
inclui-i' -ntry level skills in farming, clerical, food service, housekeeping or 
ou;^-t. l = -tL, or sheltered work such as assembly and sorting. Instructional 
t'.icl.:. L j-.^es such as task analysis, forward or backward chaining , shaping , and 
^reinforoement are commonly used techniques" to facilitate these skills (Bellamy, 
Horner Sr . Inman, 1.979; Wehman & McLaughlin, 1980). The purpose is to provide _ 
students with a specific repertoire of skills which senior level teachers then 
build upon. 

Toward the latter stages of the intermediate level period, teachers should 
assist students in -identifying a vocational track(s ) which can be emphasized in 
the senior level. For example, a profoundly retarded 13~year old might be advis 
to spend a significant portion of time learning sheltered work skills which, 
correspond to the requirements of local sheltered facilities* On the other hand 
a s-^verely retarded trainable level youth might focus more time on janitorial 
skills, assuming that the local job market experiences regular turnover in 
maintenance-related positions. 
Secondary Level 

It is at this age level that one can truly assess the success or failure of 
the vocational experiences provided in the earlier, years • More time, should be 
spent .on vocational education at the secondary level. At least five additional" 
areas need to be emphasized, as well as -continued reinforcement ' of the activitie 
and- suggestions already mentioned.' These five areas include:- 
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1 . Focus on increasing or improving production rates . The speed at which 
students work in sheltered workshops or competitive employment situations will 
directly affect their employability and attractiveness to potential employers. 
BeLiamy, Horner, and Inraan (1979) described in detail strategies Tor accelerating 
production rates. 

^. Focus on improving the quality of job performance . The accuracy arid 
carv' with which the job is completed will influence che likelihood of being 

L:i i ned on a job, assuming, of course, that work proficiency, work speed, and 
gor!tTal work skills are adequate. The quality objectives" will be partially 
afi'^vjted by the employer's or industry's standards of acceptance.. Improving 
;u:-illty of work performance ' is best accomplished by reinforcing students f or • 
progressively fewer errors and helping to arrange a work environment which. reduces 
tiv; likelihood of failure. 

3- Focus on building up the student's endurance and stamina . Increasing- 
the number .of work hours for the secondary level student over a perjod of weeks 
will go a long way toward promoting improved employability in adulthood. During-, 
th.-j p-jpformance of workshop tasks, the student should be encouraged to stand 
r>it,!i:^r then sit all the time. Nonsheltered emplo2/Tnent training should require the 
S'.Mdvnt to complete a series of . tasks within a job without stopping for more than 
a brl^^r period. ■ 

U . Focus on providing vocational experiences in natural or real life 
ehvi ronments . All too often, secondary level students receive vocational (and 
o:.hr;:\ educational) services in highly protected classroom and center environments. 

While it' may be administratively understandable, this service delivery pattern 
leads to the ^student's inability to generalize vocational . skills learned iat the ■ • 
Gchool or to relate to and interact with nonhandicapped individuals in the natural 
work place. These critical deficits are usually best 'overcome by providing some 
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training in natural work environments outside' the classroom (VJehman & Hill, ^^E2) 
and/or by actually placing the student into a part-time or full-time job and then 
•providing job-site training in a . supported work model (Kraus & MacEachron, 1982; 
■A'ehnian, 1981) • • . - " ' * ■ 

5 • y/hen placement is not possible, d o. not ^ et students graduate without a 
• tt\unsition plan into an adult vocational services program which will provide 
f v cesaary followthr.ough . A transition plan should list options available for 
th»; budent in the community, ideatify an advocate ( i ,,6 •, rehabilitation counselor 
or case manager), and describe strategies for ensuring a smooth change from school 
to adult-based' programs (Wilcox & Bellamy, 1982), - . ^ 

Tfi'- Role of Related Services P ersonnel ■ ■ . " 

Staff in the related services can also play an important role in improving 
th-:' employability of severely handicapped youth. For example, communication 
ri).-o ialists can emphasize work-related content in language training. Language 
obj-ctives should reflect competencies required for success in senior. level and- 
'uiuit vocational programs. In many cases it will be necessary to create portable: 
ViM-.l efficient means of manual communication; that is, ways of minimizing reliance- 
cr^. verbal skills, - . . 

Motor r'-^oclalists such as- occupational therapists , . perceptual-motor - experts , 
ani adaptive physical education personnel can also help by focusing on activities 
which lead to strength, stamina,' and endurance,' Fine motor content should be 
G-^lec'ted which is, as much as possible, vocationally- functional, and 'directly 
r*v'lnjed to job proficiency,, ' ' " \ 

The Role of Administrative Persjonnel \ \^ 

Few of these activities and guidelines can' be adequately implemented without, 
the support of appropriate central office staff, the building principal, and -often 
the aissistant principal. The influence of administrators in the following areas 
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'ic^sential to- implementation of a vocational program 'across all school ages: 

1. Provide necessary space, supplies, and equipment for training. 

2. . Provide faculty with necessary technical assistance and exposure 

to successful vocational models" for severely handicapped students . 

3. Provide, necessary support for helping faculty change their roles so 
as to spend more time on community-based vocational instruction 
and placement. 

^. Provide administrative support with prof essiorials within the school 
system. and community at large to facilitate training and placement. 

5. Help faculty keep a careful focus on the general objectives for 
each class level. . \ ' 

6. .Help faculty counsel , parents on accepting, work as a viable goal 

for the child. ■ / . 

.7. Provide for insurance and other l4ability-related matters where 
necessary.. 



3. 'Help faculty make ./transportation arrangejnents , 



Dne set ir 



The administrative- tohe set in the school will affect/ the' succeiis of the 



program. Only the adminisi^tors can evaluate^ the en'tire (program/ including the 
cross-section of vocational activities, the amount of time 'hei'fig devoted to these- 
activities, .and -ove^rall teacher/parent reaction."^ A commitment *to . 
.employment-oriented vocational experiences must be op^rx^ative in .order to implement 
and maintain a viable program. 

Summary 

. ■ Longitudinal, programming from 5 to 21 years of age- is a major theme of an 
employment oriented approach to vocational education for. severely handicapped 
stu(^e.nts. Teachers at each subsequent age level are dependent on the. efforts of 
Lhe previous teachers if the student is to be, in fact, marketable or employable 
In t,hc- sheltered or nonsheltered business community. 

Educators of the severely ■ handicapped must expend much • greater effort to 
i-.-'trr. hew local busiliesses function and the criteria they consider crucial for 
hiring and retention. Only when we focus more on identifying the labor force 
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Abstract 

Tl;tr present study assessed the degree of community integration of 2.00 young adults 
in Virginia who have participated in special education programs for students 
I'lboit.'d mentally retarded. Surveys were administered by trained interviewez^s on 
vr:rl:ibles related to basic self-care, home management community usage , use of 
i"!-vv- '.ime, recreational/leisure activities , and self-satisfaction. Results indi- 
cr^i:,! ihat the individuals surveyed were generally satisfied with their present 
r.j. 'ion, an.: most displayed some degree of ' competence in the area of 
ir!;i-r vndent living skills. Impjications of the results and the necessity for 
fiilM'^:' research- are briefly discussed. 
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Community Integration of Young Adults V/ith 
Mental Retardation: Transition from School to Adulthood 

/ 

Assessing the degree of community integration of persons with mental retar- 
datiun living in local communities is a difficult and complex task (Lakin, 
Bruininks, & Sigford, 1981),, Many previous studies have taken a limited view of 
successful integration, considering only whether or not an individual is able to 
remain in the community and not focusing on factors that indicate the quality of 
a person's life. Despite;' a shortage of reliable information, it is obvious that 
living in the community with relatives or in an alternative living arrangement 
does not guarantee a pei^'son with mental retardation a normal lifestyle (Bercovici^ 
198'! ).. An individual ' s' independent living and social activities should both be 

considered when evaluatiing the total community integration of persons with mental 

f ■ - ■ 

retardation. / ; ' 

Independent living skills refer to those activities that decrease an . 
individual's dependen(:e upon other people (e.g., "grooming, cooking, and home 
iTianagement skills) as well as activities that allow the individual to use generic 
community services (e.g. , mobility and shopping skills) ( Vogelaberg., Williams, & 
Bella rriy , h 982) . Independent living skills identified as critical for successful 
ccmni^;nity integr ••.tion have included basic self-care, home management, independent 
mobility and use 6f community facilities (Heal, Sigelman, & Switzky, 1978; 
Schalcok, Harper/ & Carver, 1981). Despite the importance. of these skills, ^ 
relatively littl^ data presently exist that document the effectiveness of current 
atterripts to equip individuals' With mental retardation with, independent living 
skills (Schalock, 1983). 

It is ob^^ous that there is a vast difference betweTn ^l-vdng in a community 
and b''M.ng socially integrated into that community. Unfortunately, many 
irid Ivliiuals with mental retardation .are- living in local community settings, yet 
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a^*. -'-^ciaily isolated within their homes and excluded from participation in the . 
rr.CiLL stream of community life (Bercovici, 1981). Interaction with other community 
'■■ •■■^ • '''^ and recreational activities , ^should be examined to determine the* social 
rjr-tLioa of persons with mental retardation. 
'■•^ importance of interpersonal relationships in the community integration of 
[- with mental retardation has been widely explored (Reiter & Levi, 1980; 
^■■•'^'^"^-ock, Harper, & Genung, 198I). In a comparison with mildly and, moderately 
f;i-:H/:Jly retarded individuals, Landesman-Dwyer and Sulzbacher (1981) found that 
p^.-r::- vons with severe handicaps spent more idle time within their residence, 
mt-^racted less with others, and spent much less time outside-. the residence. When' 
individuals leave the residence, they rarely do so unaccompanied (Scheerenberger & 
Fel-enthal, 1977). These findings corroborate th'e results of earlier studies 
(B'iker, Seltzer, & Seltzer, 1977; Gollay , Freedman , Wyngaarden , & Kurtz, 1978) 
which found that individuals living in community residential facilities . generally 
did net develop friendships outslvJi the facility, did not visit others in the 
ccn.munity, and rarely dated. ^ 
^rigaging in. active, community-based recreation activities" is another powerful 
indicator of social integration. Current evidence (Salzberg & Langford, 1981; ' ■ 

Wehnnn, Schleien, & Kiernan, 198O) indicates that many individuals- spend leisure ' 

f • ■ ' . ■ , 

tir:ie inside . their^' homes rather than participating in community-oriented 

rocreation/leisure activities. Gollay' and her colleagues (1978) found that indi- ' 
vii-.:als engaged primarily in passive recreation activities and that group ^ " 
?.'*tivities (clubs or organizations)' were" selected least often. Community 
ro ^roation activities almost always occurred in programs designed exclusively for 
di::^nbled individuals. 

^-ny professionals currently recommend deriving the content of community 
ir.'.vgration training programs f rom an ^empirical analysis of the domestic,- 
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coinmunUy, and recreational skills required for success .in' post-school environ- 
ments (Snell, 1983; Wil-cox & Bellamy, 1982).^ At the. same time, little 
inrormation presently exists to document the independwt living. and social 
activities of individuals who have recently left public school special education- 
programs .for persons with mental, retardation. The purpose of this study was to 
invent. igate jthe^community integration of a group of individuals with mental 
retardation who had left public school programs during a selected period of time. 
SpecilMc factors to be- investigated included basic self-care, home management, and 
community usage skills, use of free time and recreational/leisure activities, and • 
self-i:atisf acti^on . The data presented are a part of a larger study which also 

investigated the vocational ad;j/ustment of persons .with mental retardation* - ' 

i " ' . - ■ ■ , - - 

■• Method 
Sample ' . , ' . 

loung adults who have been served in public school special education programs, 
for iridividuals • labeled mildly, moderately, or severely mentally retarded were 
se]e('t.;d for investigation. Survey participants were individuals from four ' 
comriunities in Virginia, who had" left school from 1979 through 1983.- The 
comr'ir^itie- surveyed included a highly urban inner city setting, a large ' 
sul.urt'an area, a rural/suburban area,' and a very, rural area. This -final area 
rev-ul-d so few special education . students that four small school" systems were- • 
injiu.ied for investigation..' . 

A professional in each of the four locations who was familiar with the 
scho'j.ic" and adult services in the area was identified to conduct survey 
int^ rvif..ws. Each professional was trained and paid to- collect data derived from a 
60-it'jm 3t.ructured int-jrview. Through communication with the participating .school. 
diGuTicts a list o£UUU- individuals was generated who had recently exited special 
education prograjns for students, with mental retardation. Actual names of 
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participants never appeared on any of the collected, surveys. 
In r.t rumen t 

A 60-item survey was generated which contained 35 items addressing inde- 
p»^ndt'nt living and social integration activities. Questions were worded in 
ei*/rier a forced choice yes-no format or a multiple choice format in order to 
facilitate the length of time required for each interview. • The items included 
were intended to determine the domestic , community , recreational, and social acti- 
vities in which an individual- participated . .The focus of the items was not on 
whether the individual possessed the, ability to perform the activities included 
in the" survey, but-rather if the- individual engaged .in' these activities as a. 
part of his or her regular routine. - ■ ' " 

Field-Testing . ' ' 

unce the- survey was constructed, V5 mental, retardation professionals in - " 
^ur: dviraic and direct service circles in Virginia were consulted to provide input 
and feedback. Once this information had been gleaned and integrated where- 
poi^jible," several mental retardation graduate students were trained and asked tc 
^^iv'.* t,he survey to parents of individuals with mild, moderate, and severe mental 
rtj^ardation . Survey modifications were again made from this information. 
In ter views 

All four interviewers held Bachelors or Masters degrees in the human ser^vices 
ar.d were working as special education teachers, vocational placement specialists, 
or visiting teachers. All had lived and worked in their respective areas for at " 
iiM.'t five consecutive years. The interviewers were brought to a central location 
r-.^:- .six hours of training. After training, interviewers completed the surveys 
lu'tw^jMn December, 1983 and May., 1984:. ' 

Resu lts 

A total of exactly 300 individuals were contacted and. responded to' the 
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ourvey. This 'total was divided into 30 percent urban, 3T percent suburban, and 38 
pei'ccnc rural/suburban residents. • At .the time of the interviews 86.^ percent of 
tho individuals surveyed lived ^at home with their natural family, and 7.8 percent 
lived independently • Less, than two percent lived in any type of community-besed 
alternative living arrangement. " ■ ■ ^ 

Tyble 1 contains a breakdown, of selected Ccinographic data that profile key 
r-v-icures' of the group of individuals surveyed. As can be seen, two-thirds, of .the 
T'., jpMbients were mothers. Males accounted for 57.3 percent of the individuals 
oU J' ;''''d , .and Blacks and Caucasians each comprised 49 percent of the sample. 
Ir.d: vi'iuals/ranged^in age from 17-24, with 37 percent being either 21 or 22 years 
of c'Mv?. Sixty percent of the individuals had received services in public school 
Qh\s3'^s for students with mild mental retardation and 40 percent in regular or 
;:'p' V-i-tl school classes for students with moderate and severe mental retardation. 

Insert Table 1 about' here 

Indc^ptmdent Living 

ft.. 

Table 2 summarizes the independent living activities of the entire sample. 
Over 90 percent of the individuals independently completed all- basic self-care 
taskc (dressing, - eating, toileting, bathing, and grooming) . A majority of indi-' 
viduals participated- in a variety of hom:e management activities. Of those 
..surveyed, 74.6 percent participated in cooking meals and/or snacks tor themselves, 
43-^ percent did their laundry , 23.8 percent sewed or- mended their clothes, 
70.^:^ ::Ieaned their rooms, and 67.6 percent completed assigned household chores. 

Insert Table 2 atout here ^ 

Participants displayed some degree of independent, mobility and usage of 
comp-^mity facilities. Seventy-five percent o.f those surveyed walked about their 
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communities, 39 percent rode bicycles, 20.3 percent drove a car, and 25 percent 
used public transportation. Slightly more than half (51.8 percent) of the indi- 
viduals bought clothes for themselves. Retail stores were frequented by 65.6 . 
percent of the individuals, /;6 . 5 percent utilized restaurants, 27.9 percentused 
th' post office, and . 25.^4 percent usfed a bank. Over three-fcurths of those sur- 
voyjd used money to make purchases independently. Only'- 51 .8 percent- reported - 
making change on their own. Banking activities were displayed by a smaller ' number 
of persons, with -15. 4'percent writing checks> 10. /i percent balancing checkbooks,- 
and 17.1 percent possessing savings accounts. • . 

Social Integration " . ' 

"A majority, of the social activities and interpersonal relationshps reported 
by the respondents focused , on passively oriented activities conducted within their 
ovr:." homes. As indicated in Table 3? a majority of Individuals (59.7 percent) 
proferred spending free time with their families, '22.3 percent with friends, and 
3.3 percent alone. One. of every five individuals (20.3 percent) spent time only 
with their families. However, 59.7 percent of the individuals reported spending 
the vast majority of their -free time with persons with no identified disabili- 
ti-.*. A number' of individuals reported some amount of time (more than one 
nour per week) engaging in social activities outside their; homes, with 68.8 per- 
.!t-ni. spending time in homes of friends, 27.6 percent in outdoor recreation facili- 
tl-^o, and 28.9 percent 'in indoor recreation activities. 

Insert Table 3 about here 

The individuals surveyed participated in a- wide . variety of recreational 
otlvities. Nearly, all individuals (92.2 percent) reported watching television 
r'* .7i I'irly , 89*9 percent listening to records ^and tapes, 26.8 percent playing card 
^:'::nv3, 18.8 percent playing table games, 8. A percent , making crafts, and 15. 
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p-^rcent playing videogames. In contrast, -considerably fewer individuals parti- 
cipated. in sports-related activities. Less than a fourth of all those surveyed 
par-T.icipated in activities such as jogging, swimming, cycling, bowling, 
basketball, or fpotball. . A greater number of individuals reported engaging In \ 
.Tiore passively oriented leisure activities, with 38.6 percent ' attending sporting' 
events and A3. 6 percent attending movies regularly. The area of . recreational 
activities least frequently reported by respondents was that of membership and 
part-Lcipation in social organizations or clubs. Only 18.2 percent reported 
participating in church activities such as chorus or clubs, and no more than three 
percent of the' individuals participated in -a YMCA/YWCA scouting program or 
■attended an adult, education or exercise class. 

The survey also attempted to assess the individir s ' current satisfaction 
with their present situation and identify the significant problems faced by survey 
participants. Data summarizing these results are contained in Table A. Almost 
thre^-fourths of the individuals were reported as being very satisfied or somewhat' 
satisfied with their lives. Only 13.9percent were reported being somewhat dis- 
satisfied and 3.^ percent very ■ dissatisfied with their lives. A wide variety of 
.problems were reported by the respondents. The most frequently reported problems 
included lack of work skills (29.3 percent of the individuals)", transportation 
problems (23.9 percent), and lack of money (22.2 percent) . Other less frequently 
cited problems included caring for children (17 percent), lack of leisure' 
activities (16.1 percent), making friends (13.1 percent ), inappropriate behavior • 
(1?.l percent) and health problems (.10.1 percent). 



Insert Table 4. about here 
Discussion 



The results of this study present a mixed picture of the community 
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inUtrgration of i^'oung adults, who have recently exited frcm special educaticn prc- 
grarr.o for persons with mental retardation. The data presented ■/Shourd---rioJu__.-be''' con-, 
sirued as reflec^ting the status of all adults with, mental retardation in Virginia. 
The lack of a coV.prehensive , representative " sample , the reliance upon parental 
r-e ^ pendents , and\ the collection of data within only four specific locations pre- 
v^Tit,:; generalized: conclusions from beirig drawn. Results obtained are undoubtably 
nfl'^oLed by the training provided in public schocl programs and the level of 
acini. t ;;ervices available in the participating communities. However, the sample 
sir.'' of 300 is relatively large, and the use cf trained interviewers appeared to 
incr-j'jLse the reliability of the data. Given the drawbacks in study design, a few 
significant trends emerged which may provide a basis for future investigaticrts . 

^. Almost all cf the individuals investigated demonstrated seme degree of 
compe tence in independent living skills. Nearly all .possess basic self- 
care skills, most participate in home management activities,, and many possess 
some degree of independent mpbility within their local community. Some indivi- 
duals make significant use of comraunity facilities, although environments such 
as I'-'istaurants, post. offices and tanks are frequented by a relatively small number 
of individuals. ^ / ■. 

2. The individuals' participation in social activities reflected an emphasis . 
on p^issively oriented activities conducted within their own homes. Well over half' 
uhe individuals studied spend. the vast ma j ority. of their free time with family 
:r.ofnoer-3 and 20 percent interact exclusively with . members of their our family. The 
;rH;-, rity of recreational interests cited by respondents were passive, home-based . 

• .I'.v : vi hies . Relatively few individuals indicated participation in active, 
r>}':-!'t^— related activities, and very few participated in any type of social ■ 
:^:-?;-;riizat ion^ or club. 

3. Despite the lack of social interaction with other members of the 
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community, the individuals surveyed appear quite satisfied with their current 
iifeyr.yle. Only 17 percent of the Individuals expressed any degree of 

d ir;£.uti3f action with their current situation. However, a sizeable number of 

t 

individuals reported significant problems which presently inhibit their community 
inte^jration. ■ Lack of work skills, transportation, and lack of money were cited as 
proLlt;m^ by more than 20 percent of those surveyed. 

The design and implementation of effective community integration training 
prj^rni-rns for persons with mental retardation presents a challenge to' professionals 
in f>ublic schools and* adult service programs. Successful community integration 
rociuiros individuals to be independent within their, homes and communitj'es. and to ■ 
be .L'-ooially integrated into all facets of community life. Although the majority ' 
of individuals surveyed engage in independert living activities and appear satis- 
ri'j'il with their lives, many continue to be socially isolated In their homes and 
fail t,o engage in active, structured recreational or social activities . Further 
invffL^tigation is needed' to deter^nine the. effects of factors such as type of ' school 
pr:\i^r-im, emplcyraent status, and level of retardation on community integration. 
Cc^Tipiete and accurate information on each of these factors is required to enable ' 
nro:.;f-uUonals to design- training programs that maximize the community integration 
of individuals with mental retardation. 
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Table 1 




Summary of' Demographic D^t a 



67% mothers / i:^%/fathers / 7% clients 
57.3% male / 42.7% female 



21% 17-19 yrs'/ old 
20' yrs./old . 



12% 



20%/^ 21 yrs/ old 
49% Black / 49% Caucasion 



e L ocation : / 38% ~ Rural/Suburl;)an 



/ 17% - 22 yrs. old 
/ 15% - 23 yrs. old 



Type o f School 



Employment 
/S tatus ; 



/ReLiidence: 



30%,- Urtan 
31% - Suburban' 



60% - Mild Mental Retardation Classes 

in Regular School 
24% " Trainable or Severe/Profound Ment&] 

Retardation C]asses in Regular School 
16% - Moderate or Severe/Profound Retardation 
in Special School 



,29% - Full-time employed 
14^ - Part-time eicployed 
57% - Unemployed 

86.4% - Natural Family 
7.8% - Independent Residence 
2.0%'- Alternative Living Arrangement 
3.8% - Other 



Total N=:300 



/■ Table 2. 

- Summary of Independent Livin g Activitie s 

Activity Area Percentage of Individuals Enga^in^ 

/ i n th e Activity 

/ . ■ ■ ~ *^ .. ■ 
Indepefident Living - 

Basic. Self Car/: 93% Independent Dressing 

^ ■ / 97 .'3% Independent Eating 

./ . .. 95.7% Independent Toileting 



/ 



/ 



91.7% Independent Bathing/Grooming 

Home Management: ■ 74.6% Preparing msals/snacks 

43.1% Do their own laundry 

23.8% Sew cr/mend clothes 

/. /. 79/. 9% Clean /own room 

/ 6/7^.6% Corapl/ete househcld chores 

Mobility: / ' 75% Walk about cotntnunity 

39% Ride bicycle 

20.3% Drive' a car 

25 V 9% Use public transpcrtation 

... • I - ■ V ■ ■ . ■ ■ 

Ut-!.l::^e Con.niur.ity .,\. 

Facilities': "* 65.^6% Retail stores 

■ 46. /3% Restaurants 

27/^,% Post Offices 

25. A% Banks , 

M^ iivy Usage: / . 77*5% Use money to make purchases 



51 .8%: 

17.1% 
10.4.% 



Make change 
Write checks 
Savings account 
Balance checkbook 



I 
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•Table 3 



A ctivity Area 



Social Integration 



Summar Y o f Social Integratio n - Activitie s 

Percentage of I ndi viduals 
Engaging in the Activit y 



Individuals with whom free 
time is most frequently spent: 



Social activities outside the 
heme; ' • 



Recreation Activities: 



Sports ; 



Events Attended 
Regularly: 



Social Organizations and Clubs: 



59.7% Family 
22.3%. Friends 

3.3% Alone " 

1.0% In Public 

6S% In homes of friends ^ 
27.6% Outdoor recreation, activities 
28.9% Indocr recreation activities 

92.2% Watch television 

89.9% Listen to records or tapes 

26.8% Flay card games 

1 8,8% Play table games 

. S.Uo Make crafts 

15«ii% Play videogames 

14.1% Jogging 
22 .8% Swimming 
23 •2% Cycling 
18.9% Bowling 

b.Uo Basketball 

2.7% Football 



33.6% Sports events 
12.ii% Concerts and plays 
4-3.6% Movies 

H.8% Fairs and festivals . 
3.7% Dances 

18.2% Church-related activities 

17% YMCA/YWCA 

2.4% Scouting 

2,3% Exercise Class 

3.0% Adult Education Class 
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Table A 



SuTimary of Personal Satisfaction Wit h Pres^ent Situation 



Bati t-rfaction with 
Present Situation: 



Percentage of Individuals 



36.5% Very Satisfied 
4.6.3% Somewhat Satisfied 
13.9% Somewhat Dissatisfied 
3.i% Very Dissatisfied 



Major Identified Problems: 



10.1% Health Problems. 

12.1% Inappropriate Behavior 

23.9% Transportation 

13.1% Making Friends 

22.2% Lack of Money 

29.3% Lack of Work Skills 

16.1% Lack of Leisure Activities 

16.1% Caring for Children. . 
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Abstract 

The present study assessed the employment 'status of- 1.17 transition age • 
young adults with moderate, severe, or profound mental retar(^ation in 
Virginia. Data were collected by trainv'd interviewers, on variabl'i-s related 
to unemployment level, wages earned, types of jobs, assistance available in 
jcb identification, et* The findings of this study indicated high unemploy- 
TB-nt ra-tes of almost" 88% with only ^/, of the 117 persons holding real jobs 
iri nonsheltered . work environments. Wage accumulation was very limited. 
i::iplicr,tions of. these results- and other similar studies for futur^ progracj^- 
Tiirig was then discussed^. 



. Transition From School to Work for individuals With 
Severe Handicaps': A Follow-Up Study 

It has been alrao^it a decade since-, children with severe handicaps were • 
r.andated by the federal government to receive a free publicly funded 
•*^:lu--:ition. Much progress has been made during this time period as more has 
l^-'-^n learned about the most effective teaching techniques (Mulligan, Lacy, & 
lir-jwnj 1982; Sailor, Brown, & Wilcox, 1982), the best approaches to curricu- 
lum' (Snell, 1983; Wilcox, &• Bellamy, 1982; Wehman, Bates, & Renzaglia, in 
prei:3) and the most desirable service delivery arrangements (Certo, Haring, 
t> York, 1983)- There are virtually no curriculum areas which have not 
received some attention in the professional literature. 

As children _with severe handicaps finish school and become young adults, 
Ih^j question increasingly becomes : what Will happen to them after they leave 
.rohool? This question is being 'asked by . the U. S. Dept. of .Education (Will, 
-J..i?L-^) and also the U-. S.. Department of Health and Human Services which, 
t/ri rough the auspices of the Administration on Developmental Disabilities, 
-nc.issioned a study by. the Inspector- General (April 13, 198^). The findings 
U:Lh study suggest that well over 90j000 develc; uentally disabled students 
vili leave school each year; in the Special Education Programs Office of the 
U. S. Department of Education, V/ill (1984) finds 250,000 handicapped youth, 
will be leaving schools . While there are no definitive studies which at this 
point address the exact number of special education students graduating^ we do 
know that the numbers are large and ■ growings- 
Congress, has Rot been oblivious to this problem* In t983 through the 
Education Amendments (P.L. 98*199) funds were set to' establish secondary 
education and transition services in research and demonstration In a state- 
ment from this legislation Congress says: . 

• 249 ... 
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"...the Subcommittee (on the Handicapped) recognizes the over- 
whelming paucity of effective programming for these handicapped 
■^outh, which eventually accounts for unnecessarily large numbers 
of handicapped adults who become unemployed and therefore dependent 
on society. These youth historically have not been adequately 
prepared for the changes and demands of life after high school. 
In addition, few, if any, are able to access or appropriately 
• use traditional transitional services. Few services have been 
designed to assist handicapped young people in their efforts, 
to enter the labor force or attain their goals of becoming se^lf- 
sufficient adults, and contributing members to our society." 
(Section 626, P.L. 98-199).- 
A review of the literature ,. not surprisingly, does not turn up any 
published studies which specifically report what is happening to severely 
handicapped students^ the years immediately following school. Hasazi and her 
associates (1982) report an excellent follow-up study of all special education 
graduates in Vermont while Mithaug and Horiuchi (1983) have completed a 
similar comprehensive study in Colorado. Both of these studies suggest 
un^r-inployment rates of percent and" 31 percent respectively with the Colorado 
:;-'jiy showing an 'memployment rate almost twice'as much if part-time jobs are 
emitted,. The unemployment rate in the Hasazi study for those students with 
c^yj^re handicaps was triuch higher. . '* . ' • 

Brown and his colleagues flid * ^' case ' by case follow-up of severejy handi- 
cnpp:>ed graduates of the Madison, Wisconsin' public' schools in a 1971-1978 time 
period' ?i'hd" then again from 1979-1982 (Brown /^i-'ord,' Nisbet, Shiraga, 
Vanljevente'r,^we*et, & Looniis, in' press). Their findings indicated that in the .. 
first time frame 53 severely handicapped- students graduated and only one 
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worked in competitive employment. The , others were found in activity centers, 
wc'r"f:::hops , or at home. These individuals had functioned primarily in .a . 
r;t ^^regated school environment with no community based vocational program. 
!^■Jweve^ in January, 1983 a second study showed 27 of 33 graduates were working 
or volunteering in 25 nonsheltered environments with nine in sheltered 
environments and two at home. This improvement reflected more intensive 
vocational training efforts, community based instruction and integrated 
schools. The only other study specifically related to those wi^'^h cjevere ■ 
hun:"! : that we are aware' of was by Bonder (1982) who followed up on 

students labeled trainable mentally . retarded and severely handicapped in a 
medium sized city in Central Illinois. This study, which was not published , 
was focused not ■ specif ically on -employment status but rather parental percep- 
t-ionr of their son or daughter's functioning in domestic, community, recrea- 
tion and vocational .environments. The overwhelming majority of parents 
vy]<^rted that their children stayed at home or work in segregated work 
••::v i ^'onments like activity centers or sheltered workshops. 

In order to go beyond thee initial efforts and to investigate in more 
'l^rii'h the employment status of severely handicapped young adults across a 
larger geographical area after leaving school, we undertook a follow-up study; 
in Virginia. The purpose of this paper is to report the types of employment, 
employment level, types of services' received, income ■ earned ^ etc. that 
young adults with severe handicaps receive. The data reported in this paper 
were part of a larger study which we had conducted* 

Method ' ■ ^. 

- Sample ■■ 

Individuals labeled trainable, severely ^ and/or profoundly mentally 
retarded were selected as the only category of handicapping condition to 
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air^sess- This was- done because "most of the previous surveys" mixed all handi- 
j.';Lpping conditions together and we were interested in looking only at those 
with moderate, severe, or profound mental retardation. Furthermore-, as noted 
:;::«;vo this report was part of a larger study which looked at all levels of 
r;-rit.al retardation. Unlike some of the previously reported surveys (Hasazi, 
ul., 1982), we did not attempt to collect data on every severely retarded 
•.rriividual who left, school. Since Virginia is quite a diverse state 

*:graphically, it was decided to select urban, suburban, and rural locations 
to survey. 

After consulting recent census figures, four different locations in ^ 
Virginia were selected. The first was a highly urban inner city setting:, the 
second was a large suburban area, the . third was rural and suburban, and the 
filial was very rural with a high poverty level. In only the last setting 
described did more than one school system participate. In this, geographical 
area so few special education students were identified that four other small 
systems had to be involved. Within each of the settings, it was determined 
that all individuals with severe handicaps who had left school from the year 
of 1979 through 1983 would be contacted* 

In each location, a professional was identified who would, be familiar 
^wlth. the schools and adult- services, in the area and who would be the person 
vho would conduct each ;-survey. This mode of data collection was viewed as a 
r.c^ans of reducing the problems associated with mail or telephone surveys, 
haoh interviewer was paid and trained how to collect the data. The \ 
Interviewer was responsible for meeting with appropriate school officials and 
retrieving the records which -showed the names of all retarded individuals, 
addresses, and phone numbers. These records were only made available after 
permission had been received' through our communication with the schools. 
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Aotual names of participants never appeared on any. of the collected surveys 
L'lr:cr? the interviewers were asked to code the surveys and keep the true names 
in n separate confidential file. A total of 185 names was identified. 

A 60-item survey, nany of the items with multiple choices, was generated, 
this survey about 25 of the -item3 directly related to employment status. 
U:;je.;tion3 were usually worded in either a forced choice yes-no format" or a 
iTii.itiple choice format as briefly as possible in order to facilitate the • 
length of time each interview required. 

The instrument was developed after reviewing the Bonder. (1982), and ' r 
Hasazi et. al. (1982) surveys which w^re the best pieces of work we could 
identify at the time. Some of the items were similar but" modified for 
Virginia. Many of our items , however , were selected in . order to determine the 
individual's current employment status as' well as reasons associated with this 
3t,at.us. We were less interested in trying to identify whether special 
education, vocational education, or vocational rehabilitation specifically had 
made an irrpact. The employment questions were subdivided into a series of 
qaes tions for. those who reported employment and another series for those who 
r-iporoed no employment. 
Field Testing 

Once we had constructed the survey, 15 mental retardation professionals 
in -^icademic and direct service circles in Virginia were consulted __to... provide. .. . 
ir:r.Mt and feedback. Once this information had been reviewed and integrated 
where • possible , several graduate students in the severely handicapped area ' 
v-rr^- trained and asked to give the survey '^to parents of individuals with 
moderate, severe and profound retardation." In this way we could determine 
'what parts of the survey were clumsy, too time consuming', or" irrei'-evant . 

. . ■ : 88 - • / ■ ' 
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A^^ain, from this information we made survey modification. 
In terviewers . '* 

The four interviewers were the key to the success of the study. These 
Individuals were all women with Bachelors or Masters degrees in the human 
services and with job titles of special education teacher, vocational place- 
m-r-nt specialist, or visiting teacher. They had lived and worked, in their • 
respective areas for at least five consecutive years. 

All interviewers were brought to our central location for six hours and 
^ruined in how to conduct the survey. This procedure was done to minimize 
di.stortions in how the interviews were conducted and to maximize uniformity of 
presentation. Specifically, interviewers were taken through each survey item 
and each item was discussed! Length of time of interview was expected to be 
\r the 30-^5 minute . period and parents were typically expected to be ' ' . 
respondents. The interviewers were paid in two installments, when 50 percent 
of* the interviews were coispleted and then at the end* A total of five months 
w-.re anticipated for completion of the interviews (December , ■1983-May, 198^). 

Interviewers were monitored on a weekly basis A graduate assistant 
called each interviewer once a week at a predetermined time to assess whether 
r.he previously agreed amount' of interviews had been completed,. Periodically 
the completed surveys were mailed to us for on-going coding of results and 
storage of information. Interviewers were given feedback on what the results 
in their location seemed to show. . - . 

Results 

A total of 117 parents agreed to be interviewed for this survey. This 
total was divided into 30 percent urban, 31 percent suburban, and 38 percent, 
rural-subui ban , a fairly equal distribution. The interviewers did an 
excellent job in completing, the inLurviews which turned out to be quite 
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Irtngthy, not ' as much in the actual interview but rather in setting up the 
necessary appointments. All of the respondents were natural parents. There- 
w'lr no way- to determine the specific measured intellectual level of the per- 
.sons with severe handicaps since individuals were clasisified only as being 
in trainable mentally retarded classes or severely/profoundly handicapped 

clas;ses. A total of 72 students or 62 percent of the . students attended i 

i 

s*^; fjT'^gated schools while the other 38,.percent of the students had gone to ! 
ir)tegrated schools. i 
c>mployment Level and Income . 

Table 1- summarizes key employment and income level data. The employrent 
reported by -.the 117 respondents indicated that 25 of the individuals"' had 
:'~'bs for an employment level of 21.6%. Eleven of these jobs .were in sheltered* 
V':>rkshops and 1i were in part or full time paid competitive employment. , Two 
of the persons earned between $500 and $700 per month and five between $201 
'^nd $500. The other persons reported earning less than $100 per month. Over 
8f> percent of the total persons surveyed (117) indicate they have not "earned 
!:ore than $1000 since leaving school. The types of jobs, other than sheltered 
work, is janitorial, food service, and^ f arm labor. ' 

Insert Table 1 About Here 

Fringe Benefits ' 

As might 'b^ expected, fringe benefits were not very good. A total of- 12- 
f)or.':ent of the respondents indicated that sick' time benefits were available 
with 2A percent receiving vacation time.. Twelve percent received an insurance 
plan and eight percent received free\- meals. • These percentages are on the 
ba^is of the 25 people who reported employment. 
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Assi stance/ in Findin g Job 

r.ix out of the 2f» p)er^^or s reportirg enployment found their job with the 
r.-.:i of a rehabilitation counselor while another five individuals received 
- tctf.ct frcm the school counselors." A total of 10 persons had help frorr. a 
relative, or found the job on their own- Another 2C percent or five 
[r-':\,:.u^ Ic^cated their job with the help of a special outside job placement 
rrci:rarr;. Table 2 sunmarizes these data. ^ ' . 

Insert Table i. About Here 

Rer.-5on s Given fo r Unemployment 

The reason given for Lmtsniplpyment . by the largest number of respondents- 
^fj-^Z) was that there were no jobs in the area. This was followed by U per- 

vro indicate that there, was no one to help them get a job and another 
>: r--rcent who say there were no vocational job training- aervices available. 
A tvtal of 15 say that transportation js a barrier to employment with 8»7% 
indicating they don^t want. to give up Social Security Disability Income bene- 
: : T.S . Table 3 reflects oil of the reasons given^ ' . ' 

Insert Table 3. About Here 

Anicunt o f Vocational Services Received , • . ^ . 

A total of 93 out of 117 persons or'79»5 percent^ indicate no 
rehabilitation services have been received. , while ' 17*9 percent indicate they 
hcve received occasional visits and 1.7 percent say they have ' received 
frequent job placement services. Similarly,^ 70. percent, say they have never 
had local niental retardation -services while 23 percent indicate participation 
in adult day programs^ for'tnainly nonvocational services. Over 95 percent hav 
never received help froir. the Virginia Employment Commission. 

; ■ 91 
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Discussion 

The results of this study indicate that less than 12 percent or a total 
C-* 1.. of the 117 individuals with moderate, severe, or profoundly mental 
' r'jr';rJ:ition in several geographical parts of Virginia are employed in real 
,; ."b,:* Eleven people work in sheltered workshops. These fig^ares are 
consistent ^with another study^ just completed in Virginia of parent attitudes • 
t.'.v.u:-d employment of their mentally retarded sons and i daughters (Hill, 
^^'y:^:irth, Orelove, Wehman, 6 Banks, 198.^). In this study, which was not 
li.T.ited to transition age students or only to those with severe handicaps, one 
of zhe items, which wr^s asked of the 263 participating parents was if their "son 
or -laughter worked competitively. Only 13 or 5% responded affirmatively. An 
ovorall unemployment rate of 80% is also similar to the findings of Hasazi and 
her associates (1982) and the Bonder (1980) study. 

.There are not many positive conclusions v/hich can be drawn from the 
employment and income level reported by the. parents of these individuals with 
severe handicaps. This survey was taken during a time period (December, 

- May, 19'''* when the Virginia and national economy v/as in a pronounced 
expansion with . .a sands of new jobs being created. Yet few respondents indi- 
ct tod'' that their children had cumulatively earned more than $1000 since 
Ivvaving school. The unemployment level in this state and in three of the four i 

. ■ . . . ■ ' ! 

locations surveyed was less 'than 5.5 percent, a very low level.- Hence the j 
very high level o£, response (55%) suggesting there were no jobs in the area as / 
a ^principle reason for unemployment -seems somewhat difficult to understand. 

.Those who were able to Tind employment reflected a need for help frbm / 
professional sources with almost two-thirds coming from coijnselors and j^ob 
programs. This finding differs markedly from a study of individuals with 
lezz severe handicaps where independent job seeking, parents and friends . 
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piciyed e much lerger role (VfehiP^Ji, Krege] , & Seyfarth, in press). Jt is 
rx'tf-.ble, however, that almost 25 percent or six of those employed did get help 
frcm parent^-, friendr^, and relatives. Hasazi and associates (1982) found' thi£ 
t.e £ criticaJly important network for jot placeinen ts . 

While it is \ery difficult to draw specific ccnclui-.icns frorri thu'^.e data 
^: U; the reasons for unemp]oyiiient , it is clear that Social Security concerns, 
t wariting tc. work, e.nd having to stay at home, three conimon]y cited reasons; 
rien.plo^^ment were not reported sign^if i can tly by these respondents. 

.•I:rjcst half {i6%) indicated that if they had vocational training, job 

• ■ / 

pi-c^fment servicoB, and transportati.6n help they would be willing to be 



irr.loyed. P.s noted earlier, the 55% figure of no jobs available seems 

^tionablt.'. One might specu]ate that v/ith skii;Led job placement persorne] 



.-v'iisLJe to locate jobs that this figure would shrirk dramatically. 

The data in this repcrt re-hect school programs and" adult services 
vhich occurred' in the pest decade, A number of the i-espondents did not have 
r^nry years of special education. Most have not j^eceived functional curriculun' 
'^rs eonimunity based vocational training. There have been few. coordinated 
^vrrcrts at transition (V/ehman , Kregel, ^& Earcue, in pres?.). Siirilarly, adult 
'^-rvjceL: have been singularly focused on 'segregated day prograir.s which provide 
fcr little in the way of decent remimeration or integrated work .opportunities. 
H-nce the employment- choices upon graduatior: have been severely limfted. 

The dismal employment and wage accumulation level reported by the 
:£^.verely handicapped respondents in this -study serve- as a baseline for us to 
riL^ess past services and as a ch5llengK.to markedly improve vocational 
programming. The published literature available today (e.g., Bellamy, Korner, 

irman, J979;> Melia, 198^; Rusch, in press; Wehman, 1981; Wehmar , Kill, 
Gcodall, Cleveland, Brooke, 8- Pentecost, 1982) would seem to suggest that 

■ . 93' 
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persons with severe handicaps have, far greater e.,,lo,.ent capabilities. ' 
H--^.v.r. .est c.f the.e reports are research and de.cr.stratipn and have n^t 
•-•i^--ed ..b.t.r,ti.i:, into local school systems and cc...ni.ty sexvice 
^-.ra.s. Therefore, the challenge is .greater than ever before to er.courage 
-'Vice delivery systems to i.prcve their operation and Average existing 
-^ciiars in 'the systor,, for more services of higher quality. ' More derr.on.tra- 
ti-^^ are undoubtedly required because too .any professionals in key posi^ 

such 3S the special education teacher and rehabilitation counselor are 
- ■-T.t.ic..aJ of the e.plo.^ent abilities of persons v.ith. severe hancicaps.'. The 
cp.cial education teacher can set the tone with parents and design an appro. 
pH.te functiona: progra... The rehabilitation counselor can serve a. a 
!:-<^:--T- to utilize fund, for purchasing specialised services to place end 
--•-in a ciient into a job (Hill, Hill, Weh.an, R,ve21. Dickenson, 6 Noble, 

in closing, this report is the fi r=;t a+nH„ + • ' , 

t Lne iirst study to examine the . eir.ployment 

^■■--'^ or young aduits with severe handicaps on a statewide basis. The 

were not positive but present an initial Jevel fro. which to assess 
i^--ved programmatic, efforts upon. Other studies in different states are ' 

documentation of the- current employment situation of ' 
• :-nci ticn age ycuth with severe handicaps.. 
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Table 1 



Emplayment Level arid 


Income of Severe 
Young Adults 
(N=117) 


ly Handicapped 








Sheltered Employment (11) 






Part' br Full Time' 






Paid Employmsnt (H)... 













2^7 



Table 2 

As sistance in Findin p ; -job (N=25) 



School Guidance Assistance 

Rehabilitation CounseloryAssistance 

Special Job Placement 5^ograni 

Independently 

Parent 

Relative 

Friend - ' . . 



26.3 



"Table 3 • / 
Reasons Given For Unemployment 



.No Jobs in Area 55.4% 

No One to Help Get Job ' " 1.^.^% 

No One to Provide ^ ' 16."^% 
• Voc3 ticiial Training , ' ' 

No Transportation. ' 15,2% 

Social Security • . " 8.7%- 
Disability Concerns . 

Unable to Work "6o!^, " 

Don Want To Work . '3.3% 

Needed At Home ' 1.1% 
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Absiract 



■urpose of 'this paper is to preseat b. supported work approach to employment - 
■^es which is designed to foster job piacement and job retention'for handi- 

'i youth. 3ai3ed upon the repeated success of the supported work i;;odel with 

/■ - 

-it.ely/severely. handicapped^ young adults, it appears that it is time to " apply 

/'■'"''/ ■ . " 

model to .the job placement of students in public schools. This model suggests- 

-liferent ways to solve this pressing unemployment problem. Such an 

viking requires exterisive changes in the curriculum, service delivery system 

dministrative arrangements used with secondary programs for students with ■ 

•----aps. . What the implementation problems are in integrating this, model into 

'1 systems and how ^ they might be solved are discussed • 
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e are quite high 



Une.ploy.ent ^^W^ 
. '-^^t Is The Hole of The Public Schools? - ' ' ' 

One measure of - fv.« ^.^^ • 

vocational oufclook for handicapped students i, no- ' i ' 

nts li, no. the only responsibility of 
2; -^cial education pT-oPT-nmo r,^o- + - ' -, " • 

' ' ^"P^°-^-nt outco.es sure.ly „,3t be considered 

' nii^h priority. 

• Since" unenployment rates of 50% to 757 fn. h„ .-^ 

■ lor handicapped peopl 

■ Co™is3i„„ Oi.n R.,..3, ,933,, „ ,,,, ^^^^^^^^^ 

^...U. P.o..a.. a.e „„.,,^„ ^^^^ . 

r, ..,..-up .ata or special eaucaUon ,.a.„ate3 i„ Ve^ont <Hasa.i, p„3.ni. .„rdo„, 
K.ee,,, . .oner. ,,,3, ^^^^^^^^ . 

..av.n. sp.iai ...aUo„. I„ ..e .ase or seconaa., 3peo.a. ..„=atio„ ' 
, . nsibiuty or .providing ruH e»ploy„ent ror atudenta berora ■ 

....»«o„ . .are., aaau.a b. p.M.,3cb„oU. Vooationaa e.uoaU„„, „.abi--- 
l.UUon, and otber 3l„Ua. t.pea .r prog.a^s orten provide d..e« pa,„enU to ■ ^ 
■ e.Plo.e. a„d s.den.3 aa a aubstWe ro. ^3uba.d..d a.plW. ..e ,„p.as. : 
t..„. ■P.og.a.a pu. o„ ^^^^ ^^^^^^ ^^^^^^^^^^^ ^^^^^^^^^^^ 

•^mpioyment is subject to debate. 

A careful evaluation of what might be alt^..^ . • , 

: ^-^^^^ed in curriculum,, service delivery 

sysce. or other administrative arrangements that ^uld .significantly i.^,„., 
^nernpioyment problem i ^ j- . * " 

- P . - overdue. Previous exp^rUncea at Job placement and 

oo.p.utive e.p.o.„„. ror Handicapped individuals (...drud.' Ziarna,, Bernat.in. . 
re.rar., , „s,, Husc. . „,,,^„,. ,,3^, ^^^^^^ ^ ^^^^^^^^^ ^^^^^ 

suggest, that. the traditional classroon,, work-studv „ h 

„• ■ • ■ . ■ ' ■ '■^"'^y'-^"^ ^°°P^rative. education type 

"•odol. need to be reexamined especially in ter„,s or " . • ' 

• . . y , terms, of competitive employment outcomes 
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i^-ry :-.^ndents prior to graduation. Furthermore, it must be recognized that 
aut.oiT:atic placement into sheltered workshops and adult activity centers j.s not' 
nt-L-.'.^c;arily desirable or . optimal due to the segregated nature of those placements 
•1:1": I ^cr wages. 

rherefore, is the purpose of this paper to present a supported work 
aV*i:r -Heh to employment services v/hich is designed to -fester job placement and job ' 
re:r'ntion for handicapped youth.' This model suggests some different ways. to solve 
t'rris .pressing unemployment problem. Lator sections of the paper describe what the 
LTiLlenientation problems are in this model - and. how they might be solved. ■• ' ' " 

A Supported Work Approach to Overcoming the Unemployaent 

Problem ■ . . .• 

The principle . theme characterizing a supported work model (Wehman & Kregel, 
is that competitive job placement is not the only sufficient outcome in a 
vocational ■ education program, but that job retention is .equally important. 
Furthermore employment, must provide for unsubsi'dised wages from an employer 
committed to hiring the student. With a supported work approach professional staff 
are' actively involved in all aspects of the student » s employment . These aspects ' . 
are: 1) job placement; 2)- job site training ■ upon employment, 3) on-going assessment 
of student progress, and" A) follow-along of the student and transition into adult ' 
services. * ' ' . 

K«-:y A.SGumptions Underlying Use of a 
o-r^iported Work Model 

,The success, of any job placement will be influenced by several assumptions. 

Tne oegree with which these assumptions can be met, will influence how well the 

P-iacoMent meets the. student^ and employer's needs. These assumptions..- include: 

1) The community ■ labor market has been screened or assessed for the type of jobs 
vni-h appear likely to have vacancitjs or turnover', and which appear to be within 
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the oara.:ity of the student(s) which are to be placfed. 

. p.-,-e.,pl„,.e„t v„..Uo„al p.ogra„ Has p.ovMed at least a n.Uea ..g.ee or 
tr,:,..„c.for students; this training „1U provide competency In so„e of the . 

• pKii is which inay be r^nn ? pf^H +v,^ 4-« ^ . 

^ ^ m^i ..quxr.ed m the target types of jobs and ideally 

o^gin at earOy age in school (Wehman,- 1983). 

3) A. ..valuation of student, adaptive behaviors, parent/caretaker attitudes, 
■transportation possibilities, etc. has been undertaken with such data available, to 
Starr working within the supported work .odel (Phelps . McCarty, 19a,). ' 
ir any .f the above assumptions are not .et,:it will" not preclude placement. But 

wui Slow down the placement and retention process and be .ore expensive for- ' 
staff .0 i.ple.ent Job site training; Furthermore completion of thes. activities 
Should facilitate the .transition process into adult programs which .ig.t provide 
place,-.ent or follow-along if placement is already made. 

P£0£rag^. C omponent I; Job Placement ' ' ' . . 

Th, place.ent of the student Into a Job appropriate to his or.her aMlltles Is 
the fi„t major coaponent of the supported work .odel. The process- of Job 
Plac...„. involves „ore than simply finding a job for a student. Major aspects of ' 
the JO q placement process include: 

- nia^chi^g job needs to student .abilities or 

potential . . ' . 

t-acilitating employer communications with the student. - . \ 

07- i'acilitating parent or caretaker communications . 

'^^ : = ^^blishing travel arrangements- or providing ' 
travel training - H^.uvj.uj.ng 

■■ -^1 ^"^^yzing the .job environment to verify all nntont^ 1 ' 
obstacles .which may arise ■ ^ ° ■ eniy all potential 



--re are several key' points to- highlight about job placement within the 
suppct... work model. ^ First, effective place.ent is predicted' oh an Accurate 
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analysis of work environment requirements. . This process has been variously 
referred to as ecological analysis (Wehman, 1*^/81), top-down curriculum, (Brown, 
Brans ton-McClean,Baumgart, Vincent, Falvey & Schroeder, 1979), or job analysis • 
{VandergooL & Worrall, 1979). -It is critical that adequate detail be provided in. 
tern^L- of job requirements, characteristics of the work environment, and other 
re3^ires which may influence job rr3tention. This detail will then facilitate the 
rna_^^, that is, pairing job requirements with student " abilities . 
. .';h<- second key point is that job placement can take place with students- who' 'do 
no* i.-.JGess all the necessary work or social skill competencies for immediate job. 
sujcr.-.:;- The strength of the supported work model is" that whoever is making the 
c*; nt knows that job site help will be. available once the placement formally 
ocv'j:*;. This is a significant departure from traditional placement approaches 
viii -h :*equire the student to be quite "job ready". 

•* third important element is that travel, social security, job' interview, and 
other* ncn-work related factors are actively handled' in the job placement process. ^ 
Within a more traditional placement frame-work it is 'often "accepted that the 
st.jd-nt or caretaker will handle most of these concerns if a job is made available. 
V/ith irioderately and severely retarded -youth job placement would be. impossible or 
hu::.-y unlikely without this type of support. ' . ' 

'■ob placement is frequently, done -not -by a specialist in placement but by a job 
co^^rdirialor or work experience specialist. This job coordinator handles not only 
plri;:-:r.ent but all aspects of the supported work process. A virtue of this approach 
is J- M-inuity across- all components . of the model. . Dn the other hand, a drawback 
zay 1- having less ti*- to concentrate exclusively on job identification. Our 
exp' r-:-nces. have .shown, however, that informal job contacts-are quite valuable' and 
tha^ Jobs arise from the good relations which job coordinators develop with 
ear-' --ri^ . , • , . ' ' " , ' . 
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A. noted e..n.., on-the-,ob training is certainly not a ne. concept. 

• m sost of :he models th-r^ not on ^• 

~ tft.re IS not an active involvement early. in the 

place.-:!, from a trained professional staff person fi.„.n 

„ . ■ P-rson. Usually employers are seen as 

tne "trainers" or no ■^npmTn ^ • • . 

^ ■. ^'"^ '^^^"^"^ instead brief and infrequent 

■ -OUc.-.p checs or vis.ts are made after the placement. In short, a ma.or step, 
-e. ..:U training and adjustment to the work environment, is omitted. 

0..- ...xperiences- in placement,- as well as .com.unicatioh with others using a-' . 

supp^Tt. r vork approach, strongly indicate that iob site t.«.-n- ' . ■ 

joD site training and advocacy is 

a„ e..«.;,al feature =r the suppo-tej .or, „„del. T„„ „aoor p.ocease. are " 
. -v„.. ,. ^^^^^^ a„a -.avocao, on .e.alf „f tKe .tu.ent 

■ .t the ,, o Site. There i. Httle research literature „„ appUcationa of behavioral 
to vocational amis 1„ — iSSi.or_saHMU.^»^^ 
Ru=„h elesrly been the leader In thla regard „< th studl.s related to 

acquisition .of selected work qV-iiio u + -r ' 

-ed work skills (SchMt2,Joste, Rusch,& Lamson, 1980) 
^^i-telling (Sowers,. Rusch, Connis.- . Cummings, 1980), ti.e on-tas. on job (Husch ' 
Conni., . sowers, .980), reducing inappropriate self. stimulating b.ehaviors , (Husch, ' 

'veitn--^, Menchetti, & Schutz, 1980), as- well ^p1«..' ^ 

> / as well as selected communication training 

<Karl., . H„ach. „s„ . ,t Is apparent to us that the technolo., or behavioral-- 
- -arnr..,; ...ds to be extended Into nonshelt.red „or. environments .1th individuals 
-.O h.-.., ,„„3,,„,,^^^„^ competitive employment. „e ' 

.■.av= b...,,„ to barely ac.-atch the surface in this area. , fipplicationa of 
^ai„f„rc...„t prmclplea, manipulation ,f antecedent stimulus.conditlons, and use 
Ox, co/,'oi-Kv'r3 as peer trainer^^ ;5t-o oii ^ i 

,ers are all. areas which require closer , investigation . 

• A-'ocey or promotio'. of the student i. the other prineip;. f eature^ of this 
component, ^n.so.e cases, handicapped workers . will need less time spent on ■ 
training and more time spent on orientation to th. ' ■ u ' " ' 

, ^^"-'^tion to the new. J Ob site. Orientation might ' - 
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i:v. these t.yp«c. of activities on the part of the job coordinator: locating- 

:v,-T:,:on faoilit.leis; locating cafeteria and/or vending machines, workifjg out 

i^-nt,i on p jblems between student and' coworkers; communicating with 
i-.r- ' •-;o:i.->- takers accut how the job is going; and .counGcling student on improving 
. £.:v:.r-:-;i worK oehaviors (getting to work on time , appropriate appearance, etc.). 
Frj/raiTi Coraponent III; On-going Assessment ■ , 

_ . A. major distinctive feature which differentiates the supported work model and 
. r. .:■ • -..raditional approaches to -job placement is on-going assessment or- monitoring 
:>r :.-w the student is performing. Typically, a ' rehabilitaton counselor will place 
a ."li-r.t snd then po^ssibly check with' employers at some point in the future to see 
hcv Vnlngs are working out. This type , of . "assessment" is especially insufficient. 
Wit:, nore severely handicapped youth who may have been " terminated or quit by then 
(L'rvlin, 1932). - . , ^ 

ihere is a need to immediately gauge the employer's perca^ptions of the 
handicapped student's performance once a- placement is' made. There will usually be 
two 'nnjor indicators of performance: supervisor evaluation data and performance 
daVi. Although quantifiable data are the most desirable, in some instances verbal 
I'eeaback to an on-site staff person may be sufficient. The amount of assessment 
ditii" collected is clearly related to variables such as the ability level of the 
stuieiit, amount of .staff available for data collection, and above all the specific 
nvo-:; ;'or data to evaluate a certain problem, 
Prof-r.-im Component IV;- Follow-Along and Transition ^ 

Kollow-up is an'activity or service which is consistently referred to in the 
rehaoilitation system, yet it is unclear how much follow-up is provided to place 
clients.- For example, the nature of the follow-up in terms of frequency of 
er.ployer contact, communication with clients, and re-placement into an alternative ' 
job are all variables which influence the quality of placement. 
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In one-of the few papers which address the quality of follow-up i3sue'(Hill, 
Cleveland, Pendleton, and Weh.an 1982) "list regular on-site visits to employers/ 

■ '"''"''^ ^"^-^^-^ valuation.: Client progress reports, and- 

parv:.: .valuations as ways in which to promote retention. .Ultimately, thi- " ' 
_ co.,o:-.,nt Of the supported work model may be the most, critical since handicapped 
. vork.r. are often immediately at -risk of losing their jobs in competitive " 
• ■-••^'■-^-•-•-^■nts unless some, type of . retention plan is devised. *: / 

. A. a studenr, nears the age or competence level at which graduation is 
app-- ::-^ate. then a transition " plan must be~ put into effect. Such a transition - ' 
pla:-. chculd indicate which adult service provider(s) will .pick up the follow-along 
and r...ntion Wect of the individual's employment sta^^^ This transfer of / " 
re.sporisibility is -crucial to providing- a continuity of services.' . - 

Supported W ork in the Public School.^ ;. 
Logistical Considerations 

- To date most public school s.^stems have not put into practice the above 
described employment model of job placement. Obviously , there, ar-e significant ' 
difficlties in. adopting this type of vocational service delivery arrang.ent, 
ranging fro. transportation concerns to a broader philosophical question. of just - 
how .uch responsibility the schools hold for unsubsidi.ed competitive placement and 
retention. of handicapped students. Nonhandi capped staidencs rarely receive this 
.type.of specialized service. Yet serious questions can .be 'raised about ^he ' 
viatili^y of longitudinal and intensive special education programs which fail to " ' 

attention to a meaningful employment outcome. , It is our position ■ 
that the schools must take a more aggressive rol^ in facilitating employment. ^In ' 
.the s.c.ions which-follow we present what some of these Ibgistical prabl.ms are for ' 
imple.enution and possible strategies for managing the problems. • 
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•■ . . : 'J ■ • ' . - 

Administrative - Organization . 

Programs within public schools to, help handicapped youth are usually a net- 
w.ork of disciplines established to meet the various educational needs of 
handict»pped students. Generally each discipline such -as- vocational education, . 
^special education, occupational therapy, etc. is mandated to provide specific 
services. Often these disciplines experience difficulty in providing their . 
service without infringing on the services provided by others. Many timeo 

, cammunicatipnlMtwe^^^ execute.^ additJ.on 

programmatic .decisions for the disabled lie. in the hands of persons far removed 
from day to day instruction.- Often decisions to. implement program changes, such as 
coriirnunity based training and job placement are based on administrative convenience 
rather than on' the . needs of the students. ;:The result is a fragmentation of ■ 
-service delivery.. Each discip^line frequency implements . instructional .bbj ectives 
in isolation. The individual education plan of each student is fragmented with 
no longitudinal goal such ais employment. ' 

Intraagency coordination of services is a critical first step in providing-" 
appropriate services. The utilization ' of a teaming approach which systematically 
combines the thinking' of various school personne l~t^"H e vel op'^oln p^^ T 
long: t-udinal individualized programs is necessary. , Leadership, and organizational 
roles need to be designated, for the efficient administration of teamings. Major, 
tarks of teaming include gathering comprehensive information about a student, . 
analysing and synthesizing 'these findings into goals and objectives and ultimately 
designing a longitudinal educational plan. Teamings can result in the fullest . 
arid most efficient utilization of all 'school resources available. 

'Obviously other^ resources in the community should be utilized.' Unfortu- 
nately, many special education administrators are not. fully aware of what 
services are available '.o students upon graduation. Tragically, many graduates 
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leave school with. no i^ea of where , or' how to obtain services. They Join the -ranks 
of the unemployed and continue to be a liability to the community rather ' than a. ' 
contributor to the tax .base.. Awareness of where graduates go upon completion of 
public school programs has direct bearing on curricular content and service 
delivery strategies of the programs. Knowledge. of what services are available in 
■ the cornniunity; how these services are provided;, who' is eligible; how many 
individuals can be served; and what happens to individuals not included in the ^ 

-r^^:^-^^::^^ '■'''--'^"^^^^ for the' disabled. 

EstabU.hTient of formal relationships between public ' school systems arid post 
school . ser-vice ■ providers is imperative " These agencies ' should identify a pontact , . 
person within each system. Information exchange must occur to identify the 
legi.-lative mandates, types of services provided , eligibility requirements and - v ^ 
■ individualized planning procedures of each agency. Intensive staff development to 
-t-nable administrators and direct service personnel to develop an ' understanding of . 
the contributions and liaiitations ' of other 'agenci|es should be conducted.. This ' 
Should result in a restructuring of overall service delivery to eliminate dupli- 
cation of services and ensure that options 'are available to' meet the service 
.needs of disabled^ individuals .r ^ The' final res'.ult is involvement of appropriate • ■ 
agencies in joint , planning activities; in order to ensure appropriate service ' ' 
■delivery to -the disabled citizens v/ithin the community.'' 
l ^mmunioV References' T r aining . ' ' " ' ■ ' ■ 

Vocational education programs'' frequently are not based .on .positions currently' 
availci'ule in the community . It is common to find progra'ms designed around ' ' " . 
'materials readily available - to the program, often this includ'es tha use of ' ' ' 
commercially available curriculdms . Thus iit is common to see horticulture, 
furniture ref inishing and bench work activities.. Programs will train • individuals 
~cn--the--operation-oT^dr^l^^ 
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item?. An. assumption 'is- made that- the handicapped individuals will adjust, 
function appropriately, and transfer trained skills to new environments with 
. niinimal assistance* 

It' i'j well documented that this ca;n not be assumed with ha-ndi'capped 
•irJividuals (cf..Wehman & Hill, 1982), Training activities must be designed to 
px;t:'iv.i re- persons ^f or vocational opportunities- that are available in the local, 
^conjriunity . To, ensure this outcome, school personnel must continuously assess ^ 
avai -ible employment and analyze the. specific skills required for successful 
perrcr'tnance. . . ' ' - " " — 

i t is gerierally accepted that in order to prepare .persons ' for life and" work 



in the- nonhandicapped world,' it is -necessary to supply firsthand expo'sure to ~the 
. expectations of ' the rea:l world.. Therefore, it'-is imperative that training occur, 
in integrated settings. Emphasis is. placed on training occurring as much as 
possible in integrated settings, not in isolated ' facilities for, the handicapped. 
The -?rfective. vocational training program also . includes regular exposiare " to ' 
natural work settings, ■ The students should- train and work in the community", 
whenever possible. This exposes them, to community and work expectations. In 

are exposed" to their potential "as 
reli'able employees. ' ' , ■ ' 

Business .Needs - ' - . . . . ' • 

i'he public schools contact with the business„community needs to continue to 
improve and expand.^ The business community is, growing increasingly concerned ' 
about. the availability of appropriately trained individuals. Many business people 
have expressed concerns that they have to -train most employees. ,This training is 
an expensive proposition for businesses. ' ■ ' 

More vocational education programs need to be ■ directed at the .needs: of the 
l_aG^,I_bjisJn_^^^^^^ One important aspect of a supported work approach is that "a " 
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work experience specialist will -be in the field all the time 'working with students- 
and employers. This is an excellent .way to learn what business needs ' truly ' are . ' 

. Vocational ..programs- should actively seek input from the business community. 
The e^ta'Dlishmenf of business advisory council will be helpful to formalize- 

relationships between the schools and. the business community. 
Trfip.rDO!-tatidn 
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ransportation is a critical issue which has a profound effect on the success- 
or suppcrted work programs. Financing transportation for community-based' 

.-instr-uc-ion can 'be a large- barrier, but does not have to be. Administrators' : r 

-shoulJ Ibok at how they handle transportation for iionhandicapped students, 
.participating in similar .vocational programs. The. same options utilized with the 
nonha.ndicapped 'students should be available to handicapped. 'students . ' 

In many communities, public" transportation options "(city busTsyste^^^^ taxi 
cabs) are available. Walking in some instances is another viable alternative. ' 
Both of. these options- should be encouraged because of their long term ^ 
availability. If an individual is unable to get to work they are unemployable. 
By instilling 'the above skills, ,the individual - increased the . potential of retain- 
ing their job.- - 



..nnr(:'rtunately-, not all programs have access to public transportation or are 
located within walking distance to potential jobs.' In; these "situations , teachers 
can be utilized for initial transportation to the work. site. Efforts can then be 
exerted- to-get the individual worker into a car pool. - They will have .to pay for 
this option, but this is a reality they . must -deal with- now and'.in the future to ' 
remain -employed. In .other, instances, parents or volunteers can provide-; ■ 
transportation although this is not the best solutioh. The use ,of public school " 
vehic.l-E/-.,eachers/family cars should' only be.us.ed if normal community transporta- 
tion- options Tare not -.available . " :■ - ■ - -.- .. , -• . . 
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• Liability - / , . .. . 

A related obstacle /to implementing employment programs is liability. School 

systeuis are skeptical of allowing training in the community due to the question of . 

who i responsible if.^an individual (student, teacher)" is injured. The initial 

administrative, respohse^ is to deny community training on the premise that there 

are too many 'xisks .■ . ' . 

• Scho^ol^ systems have teacher liability insurance , however , this insurance 
uGualiy covers instructional activities. These policies can ."•provide, effective 

rea s:-u ranee to; admiriistrators-.-^ Additional coverage - may-be obtained through . the.: 

insurance carrier if the distr.ict feels the need. 

Students involved in community training "should^have. written approval from. 

' their , parent {s)/guardian. This .should be an informed consent document. " Only 
individuals with* this form on file should be invdlved in job site training . in 

'addition, before training occurs the district should assure that insurance ' : 
covex-:age is available on all students. Often families are offered insurance • 
coverage for. their child during the school day for a nominal fee. This liability 
iniiurance covers ail instructional . activities . . It should be'a requirement for any 
student involved in community training. . 



. Students that ..have been placed into a position and are being paid a wage 
-,houl4-be covered ^ by .the employer. The same coverage, should be available, to 
thrim /thaV; is available to any other employee in' that business. The trainers will . 
be Govere;- through the school system policy . " . 
0r.::^ani2atlon- and Management of Personnel • ' ■ . - 

/. Public school systems operate predominately ' from a school based- instructional 
/rnodel. - Traditionally schools do not employ personnel to implement community based 
/ job placement. 'Administratively it is convenient to restrict movement of indiyi- 
i" duals into-the community. Large systems establish- departments, (special..education,„. 
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vbcatlorial. education-, vocational rehabilitation, etc.) v;ho share responsibility of 
instruction . for the handicapped. These departments strongly hold, to traditional 
program implementation stra'i;,egies . Often the major focus of program . 
Implemontation is on providing 'mandated" services and assuring that appropriate,, 

■ documffn tation is on file. 

Successful implementation of -a supported work ■ program requires innovative 
organization and management of personnel'. The first step is the. commitment to a 

• rhiIo;:c)phy of preparing stud.ents to be productive members of the adult community. 



1 1 is 'g^'nerally accepted 
necoi^i;ary to expose them 



that in order to prepare persons for life and work it is 
to the real . world. Thus, it is crucial that the students 
train ln^d w ■ . • . '■ : : . 

Adruinistration policies should .be outlined for the implementation of all 
"ac^tirrrieST;: Spe'cif ic,^"polxcies-"regarding-^riabil-ity^ must be ' -'; 

cle-ir.Iy. established. General guidelines for service delivery should be stated. 
We suggest that all students ages,. 12-1 5 should receive a irlnimum of two'hburs per' 
day in organized vocational training. Individuals age,s 16-18 should receive a. 
minimum, of-three hours per day in job training sites. Students over the age of 18 
should be plac^d in a competitive job or on training " sites . Students -over the age 
of " 18 , JhouId":b~e'*praWd~in~'a— — — 
Related c6mmunity based training should be implemented concbmmitent- to the 
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vo'*atM'nal training. .Community based training experiences should be scheduled 
before in-school activities*. All scheduling should reflect class and ^individual >- 
instructional priorities. In addition, specific times, should be established for, 
exchrii:\^;e of information' (teamings) between staff members (i.e". teachers, aides, 
therarustsi ) • . - ' ' . ' • " " ' " i ■ 

^- Rdiated- service personnel .(speech therapist, occupational " therapist, ' physical " 
._the;r?3nxsJ:s_,„jetc_J;_^^^^^^ services during community/ based training- 
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These individuals should be involved' in instruction that will increase' the 
probability that, individuals 'can obtain and hold a competitive job. Training'- . " 
•iih-uld' be iiDplemented within the community or. specific job site. ■ Spee^ch . • 

tht-:--- pis t.s can work "on improving sociali.zation skills with ' coworkers , ability to 
rriciri'v :-ieeds known in grocery stores, etc. The occupational and/or physical 
th- rapist should improve the strength and stamina for individual in employment 
positions. -In addition, these professionals, can be involved in -follow-up/ ; 
iTinril 1.0 ring activities of competitively employment individuals. 

^ - ■St^ff should be hired and" given -job' placement- and -trairiing-responsib^^^ 

The^-r individuals should focus on job identification, job training and follow-up.. / 
Thij should be. their full time-^responsibility . Each trainer, should attempt to , /' 
p.lao- -one person .every. 2 months in a competitive employment position. The maximum,^/" 
plc:-:n,^nient and follow-up caseload for an effective trainer should be' 15* The 
triiirier should have rsponsibility for coordination of services for these / -, 

individuals. • .' ' ' / 

^Unfortunately^ economic times are such- that many' systems ar-e unable to hire / 
new personnel to do job placement.' This should not prevent theb from implementing 
the supported work model on a small scale. .Schedules can be designed, so that / 
.teachers can be freed from classroom responsibility. ' By scheduling activities /- ; 
such as music, art,' etc. back to .back; a teacher can be freed up to a Y\al£ day /for • . 
job-oite' training. Utilization of related service personnel, pa'raparofessionals 
■ and' administrators can provide additional personnel for training -and follow-up in 
co^rpf^Litive employment sites^. Systems utilizing this lapproach should initially . 
id-^^ntify " one classroom of individuals for job-site training and placement. . Jhe 
sy:^lem many only be able to focus on part .time work in the beginning. ...OhceV ,a ~ !i 

successful track record is « established the need i^or full time-job placement V 
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peri?onr:el e?.n be, justified and increase the potential of • employing job place- 
^■^M*. .'ti'.iT within the system. • 

Summary 

Ir; '.he past 'few years we .have seen dramatic changes ' in the . multitude of 

servi.^er available to handicapped individuals. Based upon- tlje repeated success of 

the cr^/rrported v/ork model with ' moderately/ severely ;handacapped adults, it appears 

that ii3.. time to apply this model" to the job placement of students in public 

undertaking- requires, extensive changes in the curriculum , 

servl/>.' -ioiivery system and- .administrative arrangements used with the handicapped 

in s\-:cndiary programs. ' . , ' ... _ ■ 

■ < ■ " ' ' . o . . ■ " ■ 

hlducators can no longer be" satisfied with' instructional technology that moves 
3tuden^,s through nonfunctional programs which perpetuate the unemployment , 
statistics. [ Decisive action needs to be taken toward improving the employTnent ' 
outcomes* \^e need to focus on quality ' service which puts into practice the 
availaole technology based on research arid demonstration 'programs ' of recent .years . 
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Section III:- Parent Involvement 



?arer:ts have been left out of the employment planning process too often, 
we know thiit .viable competitive employment programs cannot work without a 
i.l partnership with parents, .Hence in this section we present -survey " data on. 
•er.tal attitudes toward work, guidelines for parents, in advocat'j employment, 
\ an inventory of what skills parents think are most important for training/ 
^. section will be further expanded with our next volume. 
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